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Story  of  One  Hundred  Years 

1838  - 1938 


With  Illustrations 
By  FORREST  P.  HULL 


SOUVENIR  EDITION 

CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  INCORPORATION 
TOWN  OF  GEORGETOWN,  MASS. 

AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


SALIENT  ITEMS  IN  HISTORY 

The  following  dates  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  one  traces  the  Georgetown  story, 
either  through  the  three  hundred  years  from  the  settlement  of  Rowley,  or  through  that 
period  first  marked  by  the  setting  aside  of  the  West  Parish  for  a  group  of  courageous  men 
and  women  who  had  journeyed  miles  from  the  original  land  grants  of  the  parish  to 
seek  their  living  in  a  wilderness. 

1639 .  Settlement  of  Rowley  by  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers  and  his  Yorkshire  group 

of  weavers. 

1643 .  Establishment  of  the  first  fulling  mill  in  the  country  by  John  Pearson 

of  the  Byfield  Parish. 

1669-70....  First  permanent  settlement  in  what  is  now  Georgetown  by  John 

Spofford  and  his  family. 

1692 . /  Indian  raid  on  the  family  of  Mr.  Goodrich,  resulting  in  his  death, 

his  wife  and  two  children. 

1731-32.  .  .  .  Second  or  West  Parish  established,  as  well  as  the  church,  with  Rev. 

James  Chandler  as  pastor. 

1754 .  Group  of  members  leave  the  church,  later  to  form  the  First  Baptist 

Church  of  Georgetown. 

1769 .  Second  meetinghouse  erected,  later  known  as  the  Old  South  Church, 

with  Rev.  Isaac  Braman  as  pastor. 

1838 .  Town  of  Georgetown  incorporated  at  a  period  of  rapid  growth  and 

independent  spirit. 

1849 .  Group  of  boys  given  a  lively  farewell  in  the  Square  as  they  left  for 

the  California  gold  fields. 

1856  .  Town  Hall  erected  and  Georgetown  High  School  established  on  the 

lower  floor. 

1857  .  Rev.  Charles  Beecher  installed  a  third  colleague  pastor  with  Rev. 

Isaac  Braman. 

1864  .  Eighty-three  members  of  the  church  withdrew  and  formed  a  church 

of  their  own. 

1865  .  Corner  stones  of  the  Peabody  Memorial  Church  and  the  Peabody 

Library  laid. 

1874 .  First  disastrous  fire  in  the  business  center,  in  which  many  firms  suffered. 

1885 .  Second  disastrous  fire  in  the  business  center,  in  which  three  men  lost 

their  lives. 

1900 .  Perley  Free  School  opened. 

1905 .  Completion  of  the  new  Central  School. 

1908 .  New  Peabody  Library  opened. 

1920 .  Memorial  Church  Building  burned. 

1935 .  Perley  Free  School  burned  and  new  hydrants  used  for  first  time. 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


CHARLES  F.  HURLEY 

GOVE.  R  IN  O  R 


EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

STATE  HOUSE.  BOSTON 


September  9,  1938 


Executive  Committee  For 
Georgetown*  s  Centennial 
Commemoration: 


My  dear  Friends: 


Permit  me  to  extend  both  my  personal 
and  official  congratulations  to  the  Town  of  Georgetown 
on  its  Centennial  Year,  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  next  century  will  give  you  an  ever-increasing  in¬ 
fluence  and  power,  to  the  end  that  you  may  achieve  the 
highest  measure  of  prosperity  and  contentment* 

I  sincerely  regret  that  I  was  unable 
to  be  with  you  during  your  celebration  of  July  2,  3  and 
4  last.  I  have  heard  of  its  success  and  hope  that  your 
Historical  Exhibition,  and  Book  Sale,  will  prove  of 
equal  satisfaction. 


Georgetown  is  one  of  the  brightest 
Jewels  in  the  diadem  of  Bay  State  towns.  Though 
nestling  quietly  amid  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Northern 
Essex  County,  it  has  advanced  with  the  times  and  is  in 
all  respects  one  of  the  most  modem  villages  of  the 
Commonwealth. 


Your  stately  churches,  schools  and 
homes,  your  social  and  fraternal  organizations,  your 
lively  community  spirit,  must  prove  of  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  all  residents* 

A  town  with  such  a  background  of  history, 
achievement  and  pride,  such  as  Georgetown  possesses,  will 
ever  be  alive  to  its  best  interests,  and  those  of  the 
state  and  the  nation  as  well* 


May  your  happiness  long  endure* 
With  nighest  regards. 
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Churches  of  Georgetown 


1.  All  Saints  Episcopal  Church.  2.  Byfield  Congregational  Church.  3  St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  4.  First  Baptist  Church.  5.  First  Congregational  Church. 
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FOREWORD 


THIS  souvenir  of  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Incorporation  of  the 
Town  of  Georgetown  not  only  tells  the  story  of  the  celebration  with  much 
detail,  but  is  primarily  an  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  the  community 
through  the  one  hundred  years  of  its  independent  life. 

Georgetown’s  history  begins  with  the  settlement  of  Rowley  in  1639,  but 
more  significantly,  perhaps,  with  action  by  the  General  Court  in  setting  aside 
the  West  Parish  on  petition  of  the  leading  residents.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
new  Parish  was  held  on  October  5,  1731,  and  the  Church  was  organized  on 
October  4,  1732.  One  hundred  and  six  years  elapsed  before  the  name  of 
Georgetown  was  given  to  the  fast-growing  district. 

Study  as  one  will  the  old  New  England  communities,  few  can  be  found 
that  enjoy  so  rich  an  inheritance  as  Georgetown.  The  early  settlers,  and  those 
who  followed,  were  men  of  pluck,  determination  and  independence.  They 
possessed  the  true  pioneering  spirit.  They  never  dreamed  of  modern  comforts, 
social  security  or  alphabetical  reliance.  Hard-working,  restless,  self-possessed, 
striving  against  obstacles  which  the  present  generation  cannot  visualize,  they 
never  admitted  discouragement  or  defeat.  They  contributed  to  the  building  of 
New  England,  to  the  establishment  of  a  way  of  life  and  of  a  representative 
government,  which  have  ever  been  our  pride.  Fisherman,  farmer,  merchant, 
sailor,  manufacturer,  teacher,  statesman,  soldier,  clergyman  and  student  have 
combined  in  ten  generations  to  give  us  constant  growth  and  fame. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  study  the  records  of  Georgetown  and  the  parent 
town  of  Rowley,  especially  to  enjoy  the  research  afforded  in  the  State  Library, 
the  State  archives  and  the  Essex  Institute.  By  such  inquiry  we  are  able  to 
present  in  this  volume  much  new  and  interesting  information  concerning  the 
Incorporation.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  residents  of  Georgetown  and 
Rowley  today  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Incorporation  difficulties. 

Such  documents  as  a  petition  seeking  Incorporation  signed  by  Robert 
Savory  and  350  others,  a  remonstrance  by  David  Mighill  and  169  others,  the 
report  of  Thomas  Gage,  historian  and  town  clerk  of  Rowley,  giving  the 
General  Court  a  record  of  the  various  town  meetings  on  the  question  of  a 
division  of  the  town;  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Towns  which  con¬ 
vinced  the  General  Court  of  the  justness  of  the  cause  as  well  as  the  petition 
to  the  General  Court  dated  May  27,  1730,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  parish,  signed  by  forty-four  persons,  were  probably  taken  from  their 
original  wrappings  for  the  first  time  by  the  author  of  this  volume  to  be 
scrutinized,  photostated,  and  framed,  together  with  the  parchment  Act  of 
Incorporation,  signed  by  Governor  Edward  Everett,  for  the  permanent  pos¬ 
session  of  the  town. 

Our  thanks  for  generous  and  sympathetic  assistance  is  gratefully  extended 
to  the  officials  of  the  State  Library,  the  archives  department  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Essex  Institute,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  E.  Jewett  of  Rowley  (learned, 
industrious  and  renowned  antiquarians)  and  to  numerous  other  persons  and 
agencies  who  have  been  at  our  command.  F  P  H 

Georgetown,  September  24,  1938. 
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INTRODUCTION 

SOMEBODY  has  said  that  if  a  reader  does  not  know  the  books  of  the  past  he  cannot 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  books  of  the  present.  If  that  be  true  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  to  live  in  the  present  without  a  knowledge  of  national,  local  or  family 
history  is  to  rob  the  soul  of  an  essential  storehouse  of  experience  or  inspiration  and  to  suffer 
a  mind  that  is  blank  to  standards  of  comparison  or  contrast. 

Most  of  us  are  too  busy  trying  to  adjust  imaginary  existence  to  grim  reality,  or 
lacking  the  incentive  for  other  reasons,  to  attempt  to  seek  real  values  of  a  bygone  day.  If 
this  volume  accomplishes  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  piquing  the  curiosity  of  the  newer 
residents  or  of  stimulating  the  thoughts  of  others,  whether  or  not  they  be  descendants  of 
the  old  families  of  Rowley  and  Newbury,  it  may  be  considered  worthwhile. 

We  know  much  in  general  of  the  early  days,  but  perhaps  too  little  of  those  intimate 
human  relationships  which  modern  life  accentuates.  Enough  is  revealed  in  these  pages  to 
suggest  something  that  is  helpful,  at  least  in  advancing  the  spirit  of  friendly  and  happy 
Americanism,  at  a  time  when  new  tendencies,  dangerous  at  their  best,  are  relentlessly, 
like  termites,  eating  into  our  old  foundations  of  sanity  and  conservatism  in  government 
and  society.  If  our  ancestors  have  no  other  appeal  for  us  than  that  of  rugged  individualism 
(now  considered  in  some  quarters  as  very  much  a  fault)  we  should  turn  to  them  with 
everlasting  pride. 

It  is  needless  to  review  at  length  the  various  features  of  this  volume,  the  first  sub¬ 
stantial  effort  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  the  town.  We  like  to  think  of  it  as  serving  the 
purposes  of  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  Centennial  celebration  of  July  2,  3,  4.  The 
articles  presented  all  speak  for  themselves  and  all  may  be  sufficiently  self-contained  to 
project  a  picture,  rather  than  a  connected  story.  Manifestly,  it  would  have  been  impossible, 
in  reasonable  space,  to  relate  the  complete  story.  With  such  a  mass  of  material  it  has  been 
more  or  less  a  distressing  question  of  selection. 

If  the  reader  is  impressed,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  faith,  courage  and  aggressive¬ 
ness  of  the  early  residents,  he  may  realize  more  deeply  how  important  those  qualities  are 
today.  But,  in  addition,  he  will  obtain  a  fresh  revelation  of  the  fact  that  human  nature 
changes  but  little,  if  at  all,  through  the  years.  Let  us  not  indulge  in  flattering  commentary 
as  we  consider  persons  or  events.  The  plain  fact  is  that  many  of  our  ancestors,  and  their 
immediate  descendants,  despite  their  many  virtues,  were  persons  of  beclouded  vision,  of 
fantastic  speculations,  of  dreams  and  never-to-be  fulfilled  illusions.  So  are  we  today.  Our 
ancestors  led  lives  of  conflicts,  of  failures  and  of  little  achievement.  So  do  we  today.  They 
were  simple  and  uneducated,  but  not  artificial  or  enigmatical  figures  as  they  plodded  along 
year  after  year  to  find  an  acceptable  way  of  life.  They  were  men  and  women  of  convictions 
and  contradictions.  And  so  are  we. 

There  are  few  communities  so  closely  knit  geographically  as  Georgetown,  Rowley 
and  Newbury.  As  children  we  learned  that  one  could  straddle  the  boundary  line  of  the 
three  towns;  that  part  of  the  old  Byfield  Church  was  in  Georgetown  and  part  in  Newbury, 
so  that  in  one  pew  at  least  a  man  and  his  wife  could  worship  side  by  side  but  in  different 
towns.  Boundary  lines  do  not  make  for  that  happy  relationship  which  the  best  in  human 
nature  seeks.  Happily,  good  feeling  exists  among  the  residents  of  the  three  towns. 

The  setting  aside  of  the  West  Parish  in  1731  was  naturally  a  blow  to  the  parent 
town,  but  it  was  a  perfectly  natural  step  in  community  life.  The  question  of  a  further 
division  in  1838  was  but  another  logical  step.  Naturally,  Rowley  did  not  wish  to  lose  for¬ 
ever  its  great  advantages  to  the  west,  but  realized  that  separation  was  inevitable.  The  great 
question  of  that  day  was  the  boundary  line.  Rowley  fought  for  as  complete  an  entity  as 
she  thought  she  deserved  and  won. 
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The  literature  of  the  subject  of  Incorporation,  as  herewith  presented  for  the  first 
time,  should  prove  of  distinct  historical  interest.  If  we  knew  anything  about  it  many  years 
ago  it  had  passed  from  memory  of  the  oldest  residents  of  the  two  communities.  Though 
the  sentiment  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  a  division,  there  were  close  to  two  hundred 
residents  of  the  Georgetown-to-be  who  objected,  not  only  because  of  their  avaricious  desire 
for  the  greatest  possible  limit  of  territory  but  for  various  other  reasons,  such  as  spite  and 
jealousy.  Study  the  signatures  to  the  petitions  in  favor  and  against  division  and  note  how 
many  families  were  divided  against  themselves  and  the  further  disclosure  that  residents 
signed  both  petitions  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

For  instance,  Col.  John  Kimball,  one  of  the  most  prominent  residents,  was  in 
opposition  to  separation  while  his  son  was  in  favor.  The  Nelsons  were  largely  opposed, 
but  Jonathan  and  Thomas  signed  both  ways.  The  Chaplins  signed  in  favor,  but  William 
S.  Chaplin  straddled  the  fence.  Likewise,  the  Spoffords  were  divided,  with  two  of  their 
number  in  opposition.  Four  of  the  Brocklebanks  were  in  favor,  and  David  signed  both 
petitions.  Seven  Tenneys  signed  affirmatively,  yet  William  Tenney  joined  with  John  and 
Francis  Tenney  in  opposition.  Seven  Jewetts  did  not  like  the  proposal,  but  Maximilian  is 
recorded  both  for  and  against.  Ten  Doles  were  recorded  in  the  affirmative,  but  Henry 
Dole’s  name  was  on  both  papers. 

The  Town  of  Rowley  was  twelve  miles  in  length  and  from  two  to  six  miles  in  width, 
much  too  large  for  comfort.  It  contained  2444  inhabitants.  Of  that  number  1500  lived  in 
what  is  now  Georgetown  and  994  in  Rowley.  New  Rowley  residents  had  been  subjected 
to  many  difficulties  in  communicating  with  the  parent  village,  either  in  normal  business 
affairs  or  in  town  meeting.  The  committee  on  division  came  to  an  agreement  satisfactory 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Old  Rowley  and  to  most  of  the  petitioners. 

It  was  predicted  by  the  Legislative  Committee  on  Towns  that  the  new  town  would 
continue  to  grow  and  the  old  town  remain  stationary.  Georgetown  was  a  fast-growing 
community  for  years  after  incorporation,  with  its  extensive  shoe  business,  but  it  has  not 
progressed  in  material  wealth  as  predicted  by  leading  citizens  who  envisioned  it  as  rivalling 
in  time  Salem  or  Newburyport.  The  town  has  suffered  several  disastrous  fires  and  has 
little  of  new  values  to  replace  losses. 

In  1837  the  Town  of  Rowley  had  a  real  estate  valuation  of  $439,533  and  740  polls. 
When  the  town  was  divided  in  the  following  year,  Georgetown  was  credited  with  462  of 
the  740  polls  and  $240,272  of  the  total  valuation  of  the  old  town.  It  was  figured  that  the 
new  town  would  pay  of  the  1837  tax  levy,  the  sum  of  $2,503.46,  while  the  old  town’s 
share  was  fixed  at  $1,974.36. 

The  valuation  figures  of  Georgetown  today  are  interesting  in  comparison.  The 
total  valuation  is  $1,687,167.  Of  that  amount  the  assessment  is  $154,202  on  personal 
property  and  $1,532,965  on  real  estate.  The  number  of  assessed  polls  is  595.  The  tax  rate 
is  $36. 

Georgetown’s  public  buildings  and  utilities  have  been  officially  appraised  at  $187,470 
in  realty  and  $449,302  in  personal  property.  The  Public  Library  is  appraised  at  $41,470; 
the  Perley  High  School  at  $80,000;  the  Central  School  at  $47,500;  the  Central  Fire  Station 
at  $14,000;  the  Town  Farm  (recently  reported  sold)  at  $3500;  and  the  Sub  Station  for 
electric  service,  at  $1000. 

The  appraisal  of  personal  property  includes  the  following:  Peabody  Library,  $12,000; 
Perley  High  School,  $8500;  Central  School,  $5000;  Central  Fire  Station,  $17,700;  poles 
and  wires,  Electric  Light  Department,  $57,582;  water  mains  and  tools,  $107,100;  water 
tank  and  pumping  station,  $38,700;  town  office,  police  and  sealer  of  weights  and  measures, 
$2650;  Highway  Department,  $10,300;  land  for  parks,  $2300. 

Georgetown  people  are  credited  with  high  position  among  the  sister  towns  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  interesting  letter  of  congratulation  from  Governor  Hurley  is  a  most 
kindly  expression  of  personal  as  well  as  official  greeting  and  should  be  highly  prized  as 
a  token  of  the  town’s  Centennial  year. 
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The  Governor  looks  upon  Georgetown  as  a  most  intelligent  and  progressive  modern 
village  solidly  set  upon  old  foundations,  a  village  which  has  steadfastly  kept  pace  with 
changing  conditions.  Indeed,  we  pride  ourselves  upon  our  geographical  location,  upon  our 
modern  school  system,  our  well-organized  churches  and  fraternities,  our  well-kept  old 
homes,  our  good  roads,  our  busy  trading  center,  our  electric  light,  water  and  gas  services 
and  our  spirit  of  community  consciousness. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  family  names  should  be  specially  interested  in  the  old 
Rowley  records,  particularly  in  view  of  the  signatures  that  have  come  to  light  in  the 
present  study.  The  signatures  of  the  forty-four  men  who  signed  the  petition  of  1729  for  the 
setting  aside  of  the  West  Parish  have  come  to  light  for  the  first  time.  Heretofore,  the 
petition  was  supposed  to  have  been  signed  by  forty-two,  instead  of  forty-four  residents. 

In  the  earliest  church  records  the  names  of  residents  were  spelled  as  the  parish 
clerks  wished  to  spell  them.  It  is  also  true  that  the  residents  themselves  were  not  particular 
as  to  the  spelling.  Often  one  finds  father  and  son  spelling  their  names  differently.  Tenney 
was  often  spelled  Tenny,  Todd  as  Tod,  Bailey  as  Bayly,  Jewett  as  Jewet,  Boynton  as 
Bointon,  Mighill  as  Mighel,  Perley  as  Pearley,  Wheeler  as  Wheler,  Brocklebank  as  Brockel- 
bank,  Spofford  as  Spoffort  and  Spafford,  Dummer  as  Dumer.  Often  the  last  name  is  not 
capitalized. 

Love  of  the  town,  family  pride,  good-citizenship  and  a  fair  and  honest  relationship 
one  to  another  are  the  particular  elements  of  satisfactory  living  that  one  might  emphasize 
in  any  community  survey  of  interest.  To  go  farther  and  include  our  neighbors,  those  of 
the  surrounding  towns,  in  our  fraternity  of  good  will,  is  a  laudable  purpose  and  should 
be  furthered  by  every  possible  means. 

One  hundred  years  ago  Rowley  celebrated  its  anniversary,  having  invited  the 
inhabitants  of  Georgetown  to  join  with  them.  The  town  accepted  the  invitation  in  Town 
Meeting,  April  8,  1839,  and  a  distinguished  committee  was  appointed,  including  Rev. 
Isaac  Braman,  Solomon  Nelson,  Amos  J.  Tenney,  George  Spofford,  Jeremiah  Jewett,  Ira 
Stickney,  David  Mighill,  Jeremiah  Russell  and  Benjamin  Winter.  This  committee  very 
cordially  co-operated  with  their  Rowley  brethren  and  continued  until  the  town,  at  another 
meeting,  declined  to  make  an  appropriation.  (There  was  a  similar  refusal  for  our  Centen¬ 
nial.)  The  committee  was  dissolved,  but  certain  Georgetown  residents  liberally  contributed 
and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  celebration. 

Next  year  Rowley  will  celebrate  its  300th  anniversary  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  a  similar  invitation  will  be  extended  to  her  sister  town  and  that  Georgetown  will 
respond  with  real  enthusiasm,  in  order  that  the  observance  may  be  of  a  scope  and  signifi¬ 
cance  to  merit  the  distinction  to  which  the  grand  old  town  is  entitled. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  connection  with  Rowley’s  former  anniversary  celebration, 
that  in  the  Meetinghouse  was  displayed  the  old  weather-vane,  made  of  a  thin  plate  of 
iron,  with  the  figures  1697  cut  through  it,  which  had  buffeted  many  a  storm  on  the  steeple 
of  the  Old  South  Church  for  half  a  century.  That  weather-vane  is  still  preserved  in  George¬ 
town.  Rowley  also  displayed  many  other  historical  relics  and  had  as  guests,  who  rode  in 
carriages,  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  What  is  also  of  importance  was  the  regret  expressed 
that  records  of  the  celebration  one  hundred  years  before  had  not  been  saved,  and  the 
provision  which  was  made  to  compile  the  record  of  the  memorable  festival  then  planned. 
This  provision  resulted  in  the  history  of  Rowley  written  by  Thomas  Gage,  town  clerk,  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  historical  data  of  the  Commonwealth.  Of  equal  im¬ 
portance  and  distinction  has  been  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Blodgett  and  Amos  E.  Jewett 
in  compiling  the  genealogy  of  250  families. 

A  final  word  of  greeting  might  be  appended  in  the  words  of  James  Bradford,  native 
of  Rowley,  who  gave  the  address  at  the  Rowley  celebration  100  vears  ago,  when,  in  referring 
to  the  influence  of  the  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  forefathers,  he  said: 

“To  their  self-denial,  their  wisdom,  their  constancy,  their  labors,  their  valor,  their 
perseverance,  their  privations,  piety  and  prayers,  we  owe,  under  God,  and  our  posterity  to 
the  last  generation  will  owe,  the  possession  of  privileges,  civil  and  religious,  surpassing 
those  of  any  other  people  on  earth.” 
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THE  EARLIEST  DAYS 


FOR  either  historical,  sentimental  or  practical  purposes  it  is  easy  to  apportion  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Georgetown  into  several  periods.  One  would  center  in  the  Rowley  settlement, 
another  in  the  institution  of  the  West  Parish  and  still  another  in  the  Incorporation  of 
the  town.  An  ecclesiastical  study  would  limit  periods  to  the  Chandler,  the  Braman  and  the 
Beecher  pastorates  of  the  church  now  known  as  the  First  Congregational  Church  which  a 
few  years  ago  celebrated  its  two  hundredth  anniversary. 

But  no  fair  and  impartial  survey  would  confine  Georgetown’s  story  to  any  particular 
characterizations  except  as  they  depict  the  full  vigor,  the  significance,  the  enterprise  and 
the  progress  in  which  many  agencies  and  influences  joined.  All  churches,  business  groups, 
the  fraternal  organizations,  the  fire  department,  the  Grange,  the  military  organizations, 
the  Georgetown  Literary  and  Social  Club,  the  schools  and  various  other  groups  all  have  a 
part  in  the  story. 

First  of  all,  the  historian  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  our  forefathers  came  to  our 
shores  not  alone  through  love  of  adventure  or  for  pecuniary  reasons.  The  mighty  force 
behind  those  movements  was  religious.  Therefore,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  church  plays 
so  important  a  part  in  Georgetown’s  history,  as  it  does  also  in  the  history  of  other  com¬ 
munities.  The  church  was  the  town  and  the  town  was  the  church,  and  their  respective 
spheres  of  influence  were  so  closely  interwoven  that  they  could  not  be  separated. 

Many  pictures,  mental  or  photographic,  we  should  have  before  us  in  reviewing  our 
history.  The  first,  and  perhaps  most  significant,  was  the  appearance  of  that  little  group 
who  settled  in  Rowley  with  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers  in  the  Spring  of  1639,  slowly  to  populate 
a  large  region  to  the  west.  Another  picture  would  be  that  of  John  Spofford,  who  with  his 
wife  and  their  children,  moved  in  1669  from  his  original  holdings  six  miles  into  the 
wilderness  and  became  the  first  permanent  settler  of  the  Georgetown  to  be.  Still  another 
picture  of  precious  historical  value  would  be  the  appearance  of  the  West  Parish  at  its 
incorporation  on  October,  1731,  and  the  scene  in  the  rude  church  when  organzation  was 
effected.  Other  pictures  of  interest  would  be  that  depicting  the  excitement  in  and  about 
the  Old  South  Church,  June  7,  1797,  when  Isaac  Braman  was  installed  and  that  presenting 
the  appearance  of  the  town  of  Georgetown  in  1838  on  its  Incorporation. 

One  hundred  years  of  corporate  existence  may  seem  trivial  with  the  light  of  two 
hundred  previous  years  as  a  background.  Naturally,  Georgetown’s  roots  lie  imbedded  in 
the  settlement  of  Rowley  by  that  brave  following  of  the  minister  who  were  given  an 
extensive  grant  of  land  by  the  General  Court,  including  the  Georgetown  of  today,  parts  of 
Byfield,  Boxford  and  Bradford,  or  East  Groveland. 

It  was  perhaps  providential  for  Georgetown  that  Mr.  Rogers  did  not  yield  to  the 
tempting  offers  from  Connecticut  to  settle  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven.  Mr.  Rogers 
who  had  been  staying  in  Salem  for  a  year  with  his  people,  trying  to  make  up  his  mind 
just  where  to  go,  moved  into  the  grant  in  the  spring  of  1639  and  made  the  necessary 
allotments  of  land.  For  three  years  the  settlers  lived  in  common.  When  individual  con¬ 
struction  started  families  worked  with  other  families  until  all  were  housed.  A  map  of 
Rowley  showing  the  original  allotments  of  land  to  the  ancestors  of  many  Georgetown 
families  of  today  is  the  result  of  careful  research  by  Amos  Jewett  and  others,  and  can  be 
depended  upon  as  accurate. 

Once  the  settlers  became  established  in  their  new  homes,  attention  was  given  to  the 
laying  out  of  streets.  Many  of  our  present  roads  exist  as  originally  planned.  Boundary 
disputes  occupy  much  space  in  the  ancient  town  records.  It  was  primarily  a  boundary  line 
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which  threatened  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Georgetown.  Mr.  Rogers  fought  hard 
to  retain  the  land  he  had  been  given,  seemed  to  have  apportioned  it  fairly  and  to  have 
envisioned  the  migrations  that  would  follow.  When  Governor  Endecott  pressed  his  claim 
for  five  hundred  acres  within  the  Rogers  grant  and  won  it,  Mr.  Rogers  succeeded  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  eight-mile  limit  into  the  interior  extended  eleven  miles  from  Center  Rowley. 

Though  John  Spofford  is  hailed  as  Georgetown’s  first  permanent  settler,  there  were 
two  much  earlier  grants  within  the  town’s  present  boundary  lines.  One,  if  not  the  first, 
was  assigned  before  1652  to  Elder  Humphrey  Raynor,  east  of  Pen  Brook,  and  the  other, 
at  about  the  same  time,  was  assigned  to  Thomas  Mighill,  a  wealthy  deacon,  who  received 
twenty-three  “akers,”  at  a  place  called  the  “Pen,”  near  the  Union  Cemetery.  The  parish 
farm  of  three  thousand  acres  was  bought  by  individuals  from  time  to  time  and  by  the 
year  1700  Georgetown  was  clearly  in  the  making.  How  many  families  were  within  the 
present  Georgetown  limits  cannot  be  accurately  told.  When  the  Byfield  Church  was 
established  the  farmers  adjacent  went  there  to  church  rather  than  to  the  First  Parish.  It  was 
a  difficult  journey  and  divided  into  relays  of  walking  and  horseback  riding. 

But  the  Georgetown  end  of  the  original  parish  proved  so  attractive  that  in  a  few 
years  the  number  of  families  had  doubled  and  the  demand  increased  for  a  church  of 
their  own.  In  1725-26,  after  repeated  meetings,  it  was  decided  to  build  a  meeting-house 
on  a  site  a  few  hundred  feet  away  from  what  later  became  the  Humphrey  Nelson  place. 
The  frame  was  raised  June  5,  1729.  The  next  step  was,  on  May  27,  1730,  to  petition  the 
General  Court  for  the  establishment  of  an  independent  parish.  The  petition  was  granted 
the  following  year  and  Rev.  James  Chandler,  twenty-five  years  old,  and  a  Harvard  gradu¬ 
ate,  became  the  first  pastor.  His  ordination  was  on  October  18,  1732. 

P  •»  r  -■  „  . 

Committee  of  Clergymen 


Left  to  right — Rev.  Glenn  Tilley  Morse,  Rev.  W.  Irving  Monroe,  Jr.,  Rev.  Samuel  M.  LePage,  Ph.D., 

chairman;  Rev.  Fr.  Stephen  J.  O’Brien,  Rev.  George  W.  Smart 
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SEEKING  THE  WEST  PARISH 

Hidden  away  in  the  State  archives  is  the  quaintly  worded  petition  of  forty- 
four  residents  of  the  westerly  part  of  Rowley  ashing  the  General  Court,  in  1730, 
to  establish  the  territory,  later  \nown  as  New  Rowley  and  Georgetown,  as  a 
separate  parish.  It  is  a  document  somewhat  illegible  but  precious  to  the  historian. 

The  petition  was  granted,  after  a  visit  to  the  district  by  a  committee  of  the  General 
Court,  but  the  record  of  favorable  action  has  not  been  found  in  the  archives.  The 
petition  follows: 

To  His  Honour  William  Tailer  Esqr  Lievt  Governr  &  Commander  in  Chief  in  and 
Over  His  Majesties  province  of  the  Massa  Bay  To  the  Honble  His  Majties 
Council  &  the  Honourable  House  of  Representatives  of  sd  province  in  General 
Court  assembled  at  Cambridge  May  27  1730 

The  petition  of  Sundry  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Rowley  living  in  the  Westerly  & 

Norwesterly  parts  of  said  Town 
Humbly  sheweth 

That  the  Town  of  Rowley  for  the  encouragement  of  the  publick  Worship  at  a 
legal  meeting  held  16th  March  1702/3  agreed  &  voted  that  those  of  the  Inhabitants  that 
lived  at  the  norwest  of  Rye  plain  &  long  Hill  and  joined  with  the  farmers  of  Newbury  in 
building  a  new  meeting  house  should  be  abated  their  ministerial  rates  in  Rowley,  if  they 
with  their  Newbury  neighbours  should  maintain  an  orthodox  minister  to  teach  in  said 
House  until  such  time  as  it  should  be  judged  there  was  a  Sufficient  number  to  maintain 
a  minister  in  the  norwest  part  of  Rowley  &c  as  by  a  Copy  of  the  said  vote  in  part  recited  & 
herewith  exhibited  may  appear,  and  the  said  Rowley  Inhabitants  were  then  exempted 
accordingly,  being  then  with  their  Newbury  neighbours,  erected  into  a  distinct  precinct 
called  by  the  name  of  Newbury  ffalls  or  Byfield  parish,  wherein  the  publick  worship  is 
to  this  day  maintained  That  in  May  1707  a  partition  or  divisional  Line  was  Setled  by 
the  said  Town  of  Rowley  between  those  of  the  Inhabitants  belonging  to  the  first  or  old 
meeting  house,  and  those  Set  off  to  the  said  precinct  as  to  the  rates  to  the  ministry  which 
appears  by  a  vote  of  the  13th  of  sd  month,  &  by  which  the  Inhabitants  have  since  been 
assessed.  That  the  said  Town  of  Rowley  further  to  encourage  the  public  worship  at  a 
legal  meeting  held  the  twentieth  of  January  1724/5  agreed  &  voted  to  Settle  a  Line 
between  the  Easterly  &  Westerly  parts  of  said  Town  in  order  for  building  a  meeting 
house  in  the  westerly  part,  by  such  certain  mets  &  bounds  as  in  the  said  vote  are  Setforth  & 
described,  &  on  Such  Conditions  as  are  therein  mentioned,  which  by  the  said  vote  also 
appears,  all  which  the  said  Westerly  part  have  with  great  Cheerfulness  embraced  &  com¬ 
plied  with  So  far  as  time  has  admitted,  &  are  Still  acting  agreeable  to  the  said  Conditions, 
having  among  other  things  erected  and  handsomely  built  a  competent  meeting  house  for 
the  Worship  of  God,  and  agreed  with  a  Revd  Minister  who  has  preached  in  said  meeting 
House  four  months  and  upwards  Your  petitioners  would  with  all  humility  further 
shew,  that  part  of  us  whose  habitation  is  in  the  Northwesterlt  part  of  the  said  Town  of 
Rowley,  &  within  the  Line  of  the  ffalls  or  Byfield  parish  are  become  now  So  happily 
Scituated  Since  the  erecting  this  last  meeting  House  that  the  most  of  us  are  Some  miles 
nigher  to  it  than  we  are  to  our  former  precinct,  the  centermost  or  remotest  being  about 
half  a  mile  nigher  to  the  new  than  the  old  precinct  meeting  House,  and  those  that  live 
to  the  westward  of  the  new  meeting  house,  Some  of  which  are  a  mile,  after  they  have 
travelled  that  have  about  three  miles  &  an  half  further  to  travell  to  the  ffalls  meeting; 
and  considering  the  number  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  ffalls  precinct  is  greatly  increased 
Since  they  were  Set  ofJ,  &  much  more  able  to  support  the  Gospell  therein  without  the 
proportionable  part  thereof,  which  the  aforesaid  petitioners  (a  Small  part  of  said  precinct) 
are  at  present  Subject  to  pay,  than  the  whole  precinct  were  at  first;  and  considering  also 
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the  said  vote  of  March  16th  1702/3  which  Seems  to  point  in  favour  of  your  petitioners, 
those  of  use  that  live  within  the  said  ffalls  parish  by  our  petition  of  ffebry  24th  last,  for  the 
reasons  then  given  addressed  Our  Selves  to  them  to  be  Set  off  from  them,  &  annexed  to 
the  new  or  westerly  part  or  parish  in  Rowley  by  the  mets  &  bounds  in  said  petition 
Set  forth  &  herewith  presented,  which  petition  was  in  the  anniversary  meeting  of  said 
parish  read,  but  they  did  not  See  Cause  to  take  notice  of  it,  or  vote  upon  it 

Wherefore  yor  humble  petitioners  have  presumed  to  address  yor  Honour,  and  this 
Great  and  Honourable  Court  and  Setforth  their  State  &  Circumstances  in  the  respective 
parts  &  Conditions  thereof,  and  pray  you  would  of  yor  known  and  accustomed  Goodness 
take  the  Same  into  your  consummate  Wisdom  &  Consideration,  and  as  well  for  the  Ease  & 
advantage  of  your  petitioners  as  for  the  advancement  of  the  Publick  Worship  of  God, 
order  and  direct  that  your  petitioners  Shall  be  Erected  into  a  seperate  and  distinct  pre¬ 
cinct  agreeable  to  the  Lines  voted  and  agreed  by  the  Town  of  Rowley,  in  &  by  their  vote  of 
January  20th  1724/5  &  including  those  of  us  that  petitioned  the  Falls  parish  to  be  Set  off 
from  them,  by  the  Lines  Setforth  in  their  petition  to  the  said  parish  the  24th  ffebruary 
last;  Or  if  it  Shallbe  more  agreeable  to  your  Honours  wise  Consideration  that  a  Committee 
Should  be  first  appointed  to  view  &  Consider  Our  Circumstances  and  Scituation  (the 
said  ffalls  parish  being  first  Seasonably  notified  of  their  Comeing)  and  report  what  maybe 
proper  to  be  done  in  Answer  to  this  Our  humble  petition,  we  are  willing  to  be  at  that 
Charge,  and  boubt  not  but  that  upon  an  impartial  view  &  Consideration  of  Our  Circum¬ 
stances,  they  will  See  Cause  to  report  in  ffavour  of  your  petitioners  who  as  in  duty  bound 

Shall  Ever  pray  &ca 


Jonathan  Harriman 
Samuel  Spaford 
Richard  Boynton 
Joseph  Nelson 
Aron  Pengrye 
Jonathan  Wheeler 
John  Brocklebank 
Jeremiah  Chaplin 
Jonathan  Boynton 
Richd  Dole 
Thomas  Plumer 
William  Searl 
Lenard  Harriman 
Thomas  Burpe 
Nathll  Harriman 
William  Fisk 
Jonathan  Spafford 
John  Hazen 
John  Adams 
Jedidiah  Pearson 
Daniel  Plumer 
David  Pearson 


John  Harriman 
Samuel  Harriman 
Jonathan  Chaplin 
Nathan  Boynton 
Richard  Boynton  Juner 
Jeremiah  Nelson 
Samuel  Pearlly 
Nathll  Mighill 
Job  Pengry 
Jonathan  Bradstreet 
Francis  Brocklebank 
Solomon  Nelson 
Samuel  Hazen 
Samuel  Johnson 
David  Parley 
David  Killbourn 
Benjamin  Stickney 
Jonathan  Stickney 
Ebenezer  Burpe 
Abner  Todd 
William  Adams 
Bennony  Chase 
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FIRST  CHURCH  PERIOD 


AFFAIRS  were  moving  forward  in  the  Bay  State  colony  from  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers  to  the  institution  of  the  Church  in  the  West  Parish. 
Ninety-three  years  had  elapsed  and  slowly  the  people  had  become  restless.  They 
were  quarrelsome  and  jealous  of  each  other.  The  stern  necessities  of  taxation  had  led  to 
distrust  of  their  elected  representatives  or  of  their  government.  The  hard  life  they  were 
compelled  to  live  was  enough  to  shatter  tender  sentiments  inspired  by  religion  or  inheri¬ 
tance. 

But  our  early  Georgetowners  were  probably  not  in  the  least  different  from  their 
kind  in  other  communities.  Bradford  had  had  his  troubles  with  the  Pilgrim  band  from 
the  time  of  their  arrival  in  Plymouth.  Conant  and  Winthrop,  Endecott  and  Dudley,  had 
troubles  in  Salem,  Watertown,  Roxbury  and  Dorchester.  Georgetown  was  nourished  in 
rebellion  against  old  theories  of  religion  and  it  was  not  strange  that  life  should  be  debated 
with  constantly  increasing  seriousness,  that  men  should  be  measured  by  different  standards 
from  the  old,  that  doubts  should  arise  on  all  manner  of  subjects,  that  families  should 
become  embittered  against  each  other. 

Calvinism  was  the  religion  of  the  day  in  New  England,  but  sensational  preachers 
were  roaming  about  advocating  free  will  and  rebellion,  so  that  when  Mr.  Chandler  accepted 
the  new  charge  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  sorely  troubled  by  the  alien  influences  about 
him.  For  so  young  a  man  he  was  in  a  hard  place.  He  could  thunder  his  opinions  from 
the  pulpit,  but  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  parishioners  he  realized  that  he  must  keep  con¬ 
stantly  among  them.  So  the  pastoral  calls  came  into  being  with  a  vengeance.  This 
aggressive  Harvard  graduate  spent  more  time  calling  than  in  study.  But  even  when  he 
was  housed  much  of  the  time  in  his  final  years  and  obliged  to  depend  largely  upon  his 
strongest  followers  to  do  his  missionary  work,  he  was  ever  available  for  personal  inter¬ 
views  on  serious  matters. 

Chandler  possessed  the  great  practical  faculty  of  keeping  his  parish  interested  in 
matters  agricultural  and  social  as  well  as  religious.  He  was  an  expert  fruit-raiser  and  men 
were  constantly  coming  to  his  rocky  farm  with  tree,  family,  agricultural  and  religious 
problems.  It  was  only  natural  for  the  doubters  to  reason  that  as  he  was  so  skilful  and 
outstanding  as  a  fruit-grower  and  agriculturist  there  must  be  some  virtue  after  all  in  his 
theology. 

Study  of  the  church  and  parish  records  reveals  a  gradual  change  in  the  type  of  men 
during  the  Chandler  regime.  All  but  a  few  of  the  eighteen  subscribers  who  formed  the 
church — James  Chandler,  Richard  Boynton,  William  Fisk,  William  Searl,  Samuel  Harri- 
man,  William  Adams,  John  Adams,  Thomas  Plumer,  Jonathan  Boynton,  John  Brockle- 
bank,  Thomas  Burpee,  Daniel  Woodbury,  Jonathan  Thurston,  David  Pearson,  Richard 
Thurston,  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  Job  Pingry,  Ebenezer  Burpee — lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and 
to  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 


Discipline  Was  Severe 

It  is  evident  that  their  sons  were  more  aggressive,  more  spirited  and  more  trouble¬ 
some.  With  all  their  lack  of  schooling,  fathers  and  sons  possessed  shrewd  common  sense. 
They  had  been  used  to  the  practice  of  depending  on  themselves  for  a  living  and  they 
naturally  suspected  even  their  best  friends  in  every  private  or  civic  transaction.  They  were 
chafing  over  the  severe  discipline  which  the  church  attempted  to  maintain.  Glance  at 
the  church  records  and  see  how  every  action  calling  for  the  expenditure  of  money  was 
hedged  about  by  restrictions  and  admonitions.  Even  the  setting  of  a  pane  of  glass  in  the 
church  building,  or  a  little  painting  for  the  pulpit,  was  given  a  stated  time  for  completion 
and  a  committee  was  generally  appointed  to  see  that  the  work  was  done  on  time  and 
satisfactorily. 
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Chandler  saw  a  breaking  away  from  church  discipline,  but  the  rules  were  not  in  a 
whit  relaxed  as  drinking  and  immorality  increased.  The  private  lives  of  the  parishioners 
were  watched  with  as  much  strictness  in  the  latter  days  of  Chandler  as  in  the  first,  and 
regular  church  attendance  and  fidelity  to  communion  was  remarkably  well  regulated. 
Plainly,  to  win  the  badge  of  good  citizenship  one  had  to  watch  his  step. 

Even  though  the  church  and  parish  records  make  good  reading  and  contain  much 
information,  they  are  strangely  silent  on  many  things  of  concern  to  the  historian,  or  to 
the  descendants  of  the  families  concerned.  There  is  not  a  single  reference  to  town  meet¬ 
ing  affairs  or  to  many  other  events  of  general  interest  to  the  countryside,  such  as  the  service 
of  men  in  the  wars  and  particularly  in  the  Revolution  when  fathers  and  sons  were  absent 
for  long  periods  as  soldiers  before  and  after  the  West  Parish  was  founded.  We  can 
imagine  the  sensation  throughout  the  community  upon  the  call  for  men  to  march  to  Lex¬ 
ington  or  to  assemble  in  Cambridge  for  the  later  affair  at  Bunker  Hill;  and,  also  in 
imagination,  share  the  high  spirits  of  the  militia  who  stopped  at  the  tavern  on  Church 
Green  to  slake  their  thirst  and  vent  their  spite  on  the  portrait  of  General  Wolfe. 

If  Mr.  Chandler  was  not  the  strong  disciplinarian  he  should  have  been,  as  some 
historical  writers  have  hinted,  we  may  assume  that  he  had  pity  for  a  congregation  that  was 
obliged  to  listen  (with  occasional  naps)  to  his  long  sermon  on  Sunday  morning,  and, 
after  two  hours  or  more  of  recess  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  sit  through  another  long 
service,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lecture  in  between  designed  to  keep  the  congregation’s  mind 
occupied. 

Because  people  complained,  after  a  few  years,  that  they  were  not  being  “edified” 
by  Mr.  Chandler’s  preaching,  it  does  not  mean  that  he  was  a  poor  preacher.  Rather  does 
it  mean  that  he  did  not  reflect,  in  his  views,  the  developing  tendencies  of  thought  away 
from  Calvinism  which  had  become  more  or  less  grounded  in  the  parish  mind.  Month 
after  month  itinerant  preachers  appeared  with  a  new  gospel,  but  Mr.  Chandler  steadfastly 
refused  to  give  them  a  hearing.  Affairs  became  so  serious  in  1754  that  a  group  of  members 
broke  away,  later  to  found  with  others  the  Baptist  church. 

Fifty-two  years  passed  before  Mr.  Chandler’s  strength  began  to  fail  and  efforts  were 
made  to  secure  a  colleague.  From  that  time  to  his  death  he  preached  but  seldom.  It  is 
apparent  that  fully  one-half  of  the  church  members  of  that  time  were  Calvinists  and  the 
other  half  Arminians.  Candidate  after  candidate  appeared  for  years  but  none  was 
installed  until  Mr.  Braman.  Each  side  was  determined  to  secure  a  pastor  or  a  colleague 
after  his  own  heart  and  the  records  disclose  the  monotonous  advice  to  the  pulpit  com¬ 
mittees  “to  secure  preaching  as  best  you  can  until  the  next  annual  meeting.  Yet  the 
monotony  was  varied  by  the  permission  given  to  the  committees,  “if  they  could  not  agree, 
to  divide  and  allow  one-half  to  supply  one-half  the  time,  the  other  the  other  half. 

On  April  19,  1789,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  life,  and  the  fifty-seventh_of  his 
ministry,  Mr.  Chandler  died.  He  had  married  five  years  after  his  ordination,  Mary  Hale, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Moses  Hale  of  Byfield,  and  she  survived  him  for  five  years.  Little  is 
known  of  her,  except  that  she  was  “a  graceful  person,  of  high  intellectual  attainments  and 
much  beloved.”  Mr.  Chandler  has  been  termed  “a  man  dignified  in  deportment,  pleasant 
and  affable,  strictly  exemplary  in  his  life  and  conversation,  highly  esteemed  by  his  people 
and  respected  abroad.” 

The  records  of  the  Essex  North  Association  declare  him  to  have  been  a  fruit 
grower,  the  introducer  and  cultivator  of  all  the  best  apples  and  many  medicinal  plants. 
He  was  one  of  the  seven  founders  of  this  body  and  his  home,  in  all  probability,  was  the 
scene  of  the  association’s  founding.  Mr.  Chandler  lies  buried  in  Union  Cemetery,  the 
expenses  of  his  funeral  being  borne  by  the  parish. 
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SECOND  CHURCH  PERIOD 

TURNING  to  the  second  period  in  the  history  of  the  West  Parish,  which  is  domin¬ 
ated  by  Rev.  Isaac  Braman’s  ministry,  we  find  in  the  records  that  as  early  as  1768 
one  of  the  matters  for  action  at  the  annual  meeting  was  that  of  choosing  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  seek  a  suitable  place  for  a  new  meetinghouse.  The  little  church  building  which 
had  served  for  thirty-six  years,  with  one  or  more  enlargements,  had  become  dear  to  the 
parish.  But  the  community  was  growing  and  instead  of  a  further  addition  to  the  building 
the  majority  of  the  members  sought  a  new  building  and  on  a  site  somewhat  nearer  the 
center  of  population. 

As  in  all  previous  important  matters,  the  members  considered  the  question  at 
length.  Finally,  the  decisive  step  was  taken  and  plans  went  ahead.  It  was  on  July  5,  1769, 
that  the  new  church — dimensions  55  by  40  feet,  with  steeple  and  porch — was  raised  in  one 
day.  The  site  was  thereafter  known  as  Church  Green,  at  the  junction  of  East  Main  and 
Elm  Streets. 

After  Mr.  Chandler’s  death  the  church  listened  to  sixty-four  preachers,  a  number 
of  whom  were  invited  but  declined  to  become  pastor.  On  January  26,  1797,  a  call  was 
extended  to  Rev.  Isaac  Braman  of  Norwood,  another  Harvard  graduate,  who  accepted. 
On  June  7  of  that  year,  after  a  long  wrangle  in  the  Council  session  caused  by  a  petition  of 
protest,  he  was  ordained. 

We  of  today  can  have  little  conception  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  good  people  of 
the  parish  as  the  new  century  was  about  to  dawn.  Mr.  Braman  appeared  at  the  height  of 
the  controversy  which  swept  New  England,  as  it  is  recorded,  “from  center  to  circum¬ 
ference.”  Ministers  had  fallen  from  the  high  tone  of  former  years,  the  conflict  producing 
men  who  were  theoretical  Calvinists  but  who  preached  a  moderate  Arminianism. 
Professor  Park  of  Andover  said  that  “they  professed  faith  in  the  Catechism,  which  formed 
one-half  of  their  theological  influence;  they  refused  to  preach  its  most  distinctive  doctrines 
which  formed  the  other  half  of  their  influence,  and  gave  it  a  semi-tone.  They  believed  in 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God;  this  was  one-half  of  their  record.  But  they  said  nothing 
of  the  doctrine  in  the  pulpit;  this  was  the  other  half.  They  really  denied  the  divine 
efficiency  in  executing  all  these  purposes.”  This  system  of  philosophy  needed  a  new  name 
and  it  received  it  in  the  characterization,  “Merrimack  Theology.” 

i 

As  to  how  Mr.  Braman  happened  to  be  chosen  pastor,  after  so  many  years  of 
rejection  of  candidates,  his  own  explanation  may  appear  sufficient:  “I  had  not  studied 
divinity  systematically,  was  not  particularly  versed  in  the  isms  of  the  day.  My  object  was 
to  exhibit  the  gospel  in  its  purity,  without  considering  whom  it  might  please  or  displease. 
The  consequence  was  they  knew  not  on  which  side  to  place  me,  and  some  of  the  most 
prominent  persons  of  both  parties  favored  my  settlement  and  some  of  both  were  opposed. 
Among  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  were  respectable  men  and  women.” 

Mr.  Braman  often  related  with  glee  an  incident  connected  with  his  pastoral  calls 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Georgetown  pastorate.  It  was  the  custom  for  a  candidate 
to  be  taken  through  the  parish  that  the  people  might  meet  him  socially.  One  family  had 
been  a  divided  house  on  the  question  of  calling  him.  The  wife  spoke  privately,  “I  like 
your  preaching  very  much;  your  doctrines  have  the  right  ring.  I  wish  you  would  be 
enabled  to  settle,  but  don’t  tell  John  this.”  John  took  the  candidate  aside  and  spoke  almost 
the  same  words. 

Mr.  Braman  was  given  200  pounds  in  settlement  and  80  pounds  salary,  with  ten 
pounds  additional  when  corn  was  worth  more  than  four  shillings  per  bushel.  This  was 
a  good  salary  for  those  days.  The  settlement  was  payable  one-half  in  one  year  and  the 
remainder  in  two  years,  with  the  provision  that  if  Mr.  Braman  should  leave  within 
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twenty  years  he  should  forfeit  a  just  proportion  of  the  settlement.  Old-time  pastorates  were 
not  intended  to  be  temporary. 

To  describe  the  scene  of  the  Council  meeting  in  the  old  Adams  house,  South 
Georgetown  (still  standing),  or  the  following  ordination  in  the  unfinished  Old  South 
Church,  would  be  futile  unless  imagination  were  given  full  sway.  Even  the  eye-witnesses 
to  the  ordination  excitement,  who  have  attempted  to  describe  it,  tell  little.  People  came 
from  miles  about  and  the  roads  were  thronged  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night. 
If  the  people  did  not  possess  any  too  much  real  religion  with  which  to  regulate  their  lives, 
they  certainly  liked  excitement.  It  was  not  the  eloquence  of  a  Whitefield  that  attracted 
them  to  the  Old  South  that  day.  The  affair  was  an  event  of  great  human  appeal,  thus 
proving  again  that  the  Church  was  the  center  of  all  public  interest.  Carts  were  drawn  up 
dispensing  gingerbread,  cider  and  light  wines.  Bottles  of  wine  were  raised  from  the  out¬ 
side  to  the  gallery  windows  with  which  to  slake  the  thirst  of  those  who  had  gained 
admission  but  could  not  get  out.  Hundreds  of  persons  waited  all  day  long  in  the  hot 
June  sun,  knowing  they  could  not  enter  the  church  but  determined  to  hear  or  see  what 
was  going  on. 

The  Braman  pastorate  was  more  of  a  steadying  influence  than  might  be  imagined 
by  a  recital  of  the  troubles  he  endured.  One  hundred  years  after  the  church  had  been 
founded  he  gave  a  discourse,  in  which  he  said:  “It  is  a  question  whether  any  religious 
society  in  New  England  was  ever  more  warmly  beset  on  all  sides,  before  and  behind,  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  by  those  who  made  it  too  evident  that  they  wished  her 
ruin,  than  this  society  has  frequently  been.  But  hitherto  the  Lord  has  helped  us.  The 
society  has  withstood  all  attempts  to  divide  and  destroy  it.  The  Church  has  stood  like  a 
rock  in  the  sea,  firm  and  unmoved,  amid  the  dashing  waves;  and  if,  as  we  believe,  she  is 
built  upon  a  rock,  the  Rock  of  Ages,  she  will  stand  though  earth  and  hell  combine  against 
her.” 


Referring  to  the  construction  of  the  new  church,  the  Old  South,  Mr.  Braman,  in 
the  same  address,  remarked  that  it  had  caused  considerable  excitement  and  division. 
Three  men  of  property  and  influence  in  the  society,  he  declared,  were  so  disappointed 
with  the  measure  that  they  made  a  solemn  but  certainly  very  rash  promise,  that  they 
would  never  set  their  feet  within  the  new  house.  “What  they  supposed  would  be  thought 
of  their  promise  in  Heaven,  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing.  But  this  we  do  know, 
the  Lord  heard  it,  and,  we  are  told,  He  ratified  it  in  a  most  awful,  and  to  them,  doubtless, 
unexpected  manner.  Before  the  house  was  finished  and  fit  for  use  those  three  men  had 
done  with  houses  made  with  hands  and  with  all  sublunary  things  and  were  gone  where 
a  building  with  God  is  indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  the  soul.” 

On  June  7,  1848,  ten  years  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  Mr.  Braman 
preached  his  semi-centennial  discourse,  in  which  he  again  discussed  the  affairs  of  the 
parish  from  the  first.  When  he  was  ordained  there  were  only  twelve  resident  male  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  church.  After  his  ordination  a  number  of  disaffected  families  left  and  united 
with  the  Baptist  society,  “leaving  us  a  comparatively  small  congregation.” 

Continuing,  Mr.  Braman  said:  “In  this  body  there  was  for  a  while  a  good  degree 
of  union.  But  afterwards  difficulties  arose,  such  as  the  work  of  a  varietv  of  sectarian, 
itinerant  preachers,  laboring  hard  to  build  up  their  cause  upon  the  ruins  of  existing 
societies;  lecturers,  mock  philanthropists,  under  the  guise  of  friendship  for  the  slaves, 
have  done  immense  mischief  in  this  place.  The  Universalist  society  was  made  up  in  a 
measure  from  the  First  Church.” 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  trouble  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Braman’s  acquaintance  from 
the  county  of  Norfolk  asked  him  one  day,  as  he  was  walking  about  the  village,  “How  can 
you  live  here?”  Mr.  Braman  added,  “But  I  was  not  at  all  unhappy,  so  far  as  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  inanimate  things  was  concerned.” 
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In  the  autumn  of  1815  a  church  bell  was  obtained  by  subscription.  Up  to  that  time 
the  church  people  experienced  much  inconvenience  with  regard  to  punctual  attendance. 
Mr.  Braman  lived  on  the  hill  a  mile  away,  and  having  no  timepiece  was  guided,  as  he 
reported,  “by  a  respectable  neighbor,  who  lived  beyond  me,  and  who,  others  excepted,  was 
sure  to  repair  to  the  House  of  God,  every  Lord’s  Day,  in  due  season.” 

As  the  years  passed,  church  members  and  church  attendance  rapidly  increased. 
In  1817  the  Sunday  School  was  established  and  conducted  with  an  average  attendance  of 
220.  Three  alterations  were  made  on  the  building  before  it  was  abandoned.  The  first 
alteration  resulted  in  the  exchanging  of  the  square  pews  and  placing  the  pulpit  on  the 
East  end.  The  church  was  re-dedicated  December  6,  1832.  Fifteen  feet  had  been  added 
to  the  East  end,  making  room  for  twenty-eight  additional  pews  and  132  seats.  The  second 
enlargement,  with  wings,  gave  room  for  forty  additional  pews  and  200  seats. 

The  First  Congregational  Church  is  in  possession  of  the  gilded  top  of  the  weather- 
vane  which  for  many  years  did  service  on  the  old  church;  the  old  pulpit,  chairs  and 
communion  service.  The  organ  was  purchased  by  Ben.  Perley  Poore  and  presumably  is 
an  exhibit  at  the  Indian  Hill  Farm. 

The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  raised  up  in  the  old  society  during  the  Braman  regime 
were  Revs.  Joseph  and  Nathaniel  Merrill,  Jeremiah  Searl,  Wiliam  P.  Braman,  and 
Richard  Thurston  Searl.  There  were  also  two  in  the  Baptist  Society,  Rev.  Jeremiah  Chap¬ 
lin  and  Rev.  Charles  Wheeler. 

The  physicians  who  grew  up  in  the  society  were  Dr.  Moses  D.  Spofford,  Dr.  John 
Pillsbury,  Dr.  David  Mighill,  Dr.  Jeremiah  Spofford,  Isaac  G.  Braman  and  James  Trask. 

The  lawyers  numbered  nine,  and  there  were  three  in  town  during  the  Braman 
pastorate,  Jeremiah  Russell,  Benjamin  Poole  and  Jeremiah  P.  Jones. 

If  we  are  critical  of  the  ministers  of  Chandler’s  or  Braman’s  period  we  should  not 
be  unfair  in  our  measurements.  These  ministers  knew  nothing  of  the  complex  society  of 
today  or  even  the  more  complex  family  life.  Times  were  simple  and  the  great  secret  of 
their  success  lay  in  their  ability  to  adjust  themselves  to  a  scheme  of  life  which  was,  at  its 
best,  laborious,  troublesome  and  uncertain.  Too  often  one  hears  depreciation  of  those 
worthies — their  lack  of  education,  practical  common  sense,  their  aloofness,  their  narrow¬ 
ness  and  bigotry.  Such  judgments  cannot  be  substantiated  in  the  case  of  either  Chandler 
or  Braman.  They  not  only  exhibited  scholarly  attainments  in  the  pulpit,  but  shrewdness  in 
everyday  affairs  and  rare  qualities  of  friendship  and  humanness. 

And  as  for  courage,  the  early  ministers  are  not  to  be  surpassed.  Braman’s  first 
pastorate  had  been  in  East  Medway,  but  there  was  so  much  opposition  to  him  that  he 
remained  only  six  months.  Opposition  did  not  trouble  him,  however,  as  he  faced  the 
Georgetown  situation.  When  a  petition  of  remonstrance  signed  by  twenty-one  men  of  the 
parish  was  shown  him  at  the  Council  session,  and  the  probable  consequence  argued,  he 
was  unmoved,  declaring  his  fixed  intention  to  be  ordained.  He  fought  his  way  along 
year  after  year  under  conditions  which  would  have  meant  defeat  to  a  less  determined 
man.  He  was  a  delightful  companion,  witty  and  instructive.  He  was  doctrinal  and 
scholarly  in  his  preaching  (and  the  sermons  are  good  reading  today).  He  elaborated  all  his 
sermons,  and  in  his  later  years  held  his  manuscript  before  his  eyes  with  no  attempt  at 
gesture. 

Mr.  Braman’s  pastoral  calls  were  regularly  made  and  eagerly  anticipated.  He  was 
supposed  to  receive  bread  and  drink  at  every  home.  Often  his  step  would  betray  the 
particular  kind  of  hospitality  he  had  received.  On  his  departure  from  a  parishioner’s 
house  he  not  infrequently  embraced  the  hostess.  A  Braman  kiss  was  a  badge  of  honor,  at 
least  to  the  women.  (There  is  no  record  that  the  husbands  objected.)  Women  wondered 
for  a  long  period  whether  they  alone  were  particularly  favored  by  the  embrace,  hoped 
they  were  and  dared  not  intimate  their  joy  for  fear  that  other  women  were  experiencing 
like  pastoral  favor  and  therefore  their  supposed  distinction  might  be  worthless. 

On  September  10,  1858,  Mr.  Braman  (affectionately  called  “Father”  for  years) 
suffered  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever  and  on  December  26,  he  died.  He  was  buried,  as 
Chandler  had  been,  in  the  old  cemetery,  the  parish  defraying  the  funeral  expenses. 
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An  Old  Shrine  Still  Sound 


Boynton  House,  opposite  the  Union  Cemetery,  owned  by  Ebenezer  Boynton  in  1726 


Oldest  House  In  Town 


Brocklebank  House,  East  Main  Street,  said  to  have  been  built  in  1670  by 
Captain  Samuel  Brocklebank,  and  long  used  as  a  Tavern 
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THIRD  CHURCH  PERIOD 

THE  next  church  and  parish  period  was  as  significant  and  important  as  the  other 
two.  It  really  began  a  few  years  before  Mr.  Braman’s  death,  for  in  his  advanced 
years  he  was  unable  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  parish  without  an  assistant.  The 
period  marked  the  advent  and  termination  of  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Charles  Beecher, 
brother  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  the  great  schism  of  1864  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Orthodox  Congregational  Church  (popularly  known  as  the  Peabody 
Memorial  Church). 

The  entire  Braman  pastorate  had  been  marked  by  the  attempt  to  secure  the  rigid 
adherence  to  church  discipline  that  had  been  maintained,  at  least  in  great  measure,  during 
the  Chandler  administration.  As  late  as  1833  charges  were  preferred  against  a  member 
who  had  attended  a  theatre  in  Boston  and  he  was  suspended  for  awhile.  In  1839  the 
church  held  meetings  to  discuss  temperance  and  it  was  voted:  “It  is  the  duty  of  the  church 
to  put  away  entirely  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  drinks  as  an  article  of  beverage  and  as  an 
article  of  trade  with  the  expectation  of  its  being  used  as  a  beverage.” 

That  this  doctrine  was  not  generally  accepted  may  be  assumed  from  another 
record  passed  by  a  small  majority,  “that  the  church  considers  the  moderate  use  of  cider 
as  a  moral  evil.”  It  appeared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  church  that  a  moderate  use  of  this 
beverage  should  not  subject  the  members  to  discipline. 

As  Mr.  Braman,  in  his  later  years,  had  experienced  a  hostile  attitude  toward  his 
preaching,  as  Chandler  had,  it  was  decided  to  engage  a  colleague.  In  1842  Rev.  Enoch 
Pond,  Jr.,  was  called  and  ordained.  He  remained  until  his  health  failed.  He  died  of 
consumption  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  and  was  buried  in  Harmony  Cemetery.  For  five 
weeks  during  Mr.  Pond’s  illness  Rev.  John  Prince,  Jr.,  had  preached  and  he  was  extended 
a  call.  But  there  was  opposition  on  the  part  of  forty-seven  persons  who  told  him  of  their 
preferences  for  another.  Mr.  Pond  wondered  why  they  had  not  expressed  themselves 
before  the  call.  He  became  colleague  pastor  February  3,  1847. 

It  was  in  that  year  that  the  church  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Mr.  Bra¬ 
man’s  ordination.  The  program  included,  besides  Mr.  Braman’s  lengthy  address,  two 
anthems  and  two  original  poems.  In  1858  Mr.  Prince  retired  because  of  his  health,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Beecher  was  called.  Again  there  was  opposition,  the  vote  standing  seventeen  in 
favor  and  thirteen  against.  But  Mr.  Beecher  accepted  after  he  had  received  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  seventy-five  young  men  urging  him  to  come  and  expressing  their 
pleasure  and  benefit  from  his  services  among  them  as  a  candidate. 

Advent  of  Mr.  Beecher 

After  a  lengthy  session  the  council  voted  for  Mr.  Beecher’s  installation.  The  next 
year  Mr.  Braman  died  and  Mr.  Beecher  was  in  full  charge  of  this  ancient  church.  That  he 
was  in  conflict  with  many  of  the  church  members  from  the  first  is  disclosed  in  the  records. 
The  people  were  not  ready  for  his  advanced  views  and  his  independence.  Feeling  increased 
and  in  1863  a  petition  was  filed  asking  that  a  Council  be  called  to  listen  to  the  protests 
against  such  doctrines  as  Mr.  Beecher  had  expounded  on  the  pre-existence  of  the  human 
soul,  the  atonement,  the  state  of  souls  after  death  and  Divine  sorrow. 

The  church  had  suffered  its  greatest  excitement  since  its  inception.  For  months  the 
Beecher  and  anti-Beecher  factions  argued  and  scolded,  exhorted  and  defied.  The  Council 
sat  in  due  time,  heard  all  the  arguments  and  sustained  the  petitioners.  A  copy  of  the 
report  is  a  part  of  the  church  records.  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  church  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-seven  to  twenty-one  defended  Mr.  Beecher  and  charged  that  the  Council  had 
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exceeded  its  authority.  Representatives  of  both  sides  attended  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Essex  North  Association  or  Conference  when  a  committee  was  appointed  to  visit  the 
church  and  inquire  into  the  controversy. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  present  generation  to  envision  the  high  emotional  reactions  of 
that  exciting  period.  Heresy  was  the  word  of  the  hour,  a  word  that  has  almost  com¬ 
pletely  disappeared  from  our  modern  lexicons.  Mr.  Beecher  offered  to  resign  in  June,  1867, 
his  letter  indicating  that  fellowship  with  the  churches  was  still  withheld.  Even  the 
surrounding  towns  had  declared  against  him.  The  church  voted  to  give  the  pastor  a  leave 
of  absence  for  an  indefinite  period.  Later,  the  vote  was  rescinded  and  Mr.  Beecher  was 
requested  to  withdraw  his  resignation.  In  December,  1869,  he  again  resigned  on  account 
of  his  health.  The  church  granted  him  a  leave  of  absence.  Who  preached  during  the  next 
three  years  does  not  appear. 

Despairing  of  getting  rid  of  the  pastor  who  so  severely  troubled  them,  eighty-three 
members  withdrew  and  organized  their  own  church.  Two  additional  members  had  come 
from  Rockport.  The  old  church  continued,  however,  and  in  1872  extended  a  call  to 
Rev.  Thomas  R.  Beeber  to  become  colleague  with  Mr.  Beecher.  The  church  feeling  must 
have  improved  for  the  newly-formed  church  took  part  in  the  ceremonies.  In  three  years 
Mr.  Beeber,  who  had  preached  the  final  sermon  in  the  old  South  Church,  resigned. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  disaffected  members  and  the  building  of  the  new  church 
building  clearly  indicate  that  religious  inspiration  was  not  on  the  wane  in  Georgetown  as 
the  result  of  the  difficulties.  Not  a  word  appears  in  the  church  records  concerning  the 
building  or  the  opening  of  the  new  First  Church  building.  The  work  was  carried 
on  during  the  years  1873  and  1874  and  the  last  service  was  held  in  the  Old  South  Church 
on  Sunday,  December  14.  The  new  church  was  dedicated  Thursday  evening,  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  of  that  year.  At  the  closing  service  in  the  Old  South  Mr.  Marsh  of  the  Orthodox 
Memorial  Church  and  Rev.  Mr.  Lyford  of  the  Baptist  Church  assisted. 

In  June,  1876,  Rev.  Alfred  Marsh  was  installed  as  pastor  and  in  1877  he  resigned. 
In  1879  Mr.  Beecher  was  in  Georgetown  to  renew  his  resignation,  but  the  church  would 
not  accept  it.  In  the  following  year  he  again  urged  that  he  be  dismissed  and  a  new  pastor 
installed  at  the  time  of  the  dismissal.  He  was  then  in  poor  health,  hard  of  hearing  but  with 
a  mind  as  keen  as  ever.  Nobody  ever  had  more  loyal  or  devoted  friends.  For  years  the 
church  had  resisted  the  attacks  upon  it  for  retaining  him,  had  been  outlawed  by  the  sister 
churches  and  had  suffered  a  schism  which  struck  at  her  very  vitals.  Few  organizations, 
religious  or  secular,  could  have  withstood  so  severe  a  trial. 

Mr.  Beecher’s  resignation  was  finally  accepted  and  in  February,  1881,  Rev.  Levi 
Rodgers  was  extended  a  call.  In  the  following  May  the  Council  convened  and  Mr.  Beecher 
was  dismissed,  thus  terminating  a  pastorate  covering  twenty-five  as  turbulant  years  as  any 
New  England  church  ever  suffered. 

New  Memorial  Church 

From  1867  to  1881  the  Orthodox  Memorial  Church  had  been  prospering.  The  first 
pastor,  Rev.  David  D.  Marsh,  who  had  been  installed  September  16,  1868,  was  a  very  happy 
man  in  the  anticipation  of  occupying  his  new  pulpit  in  a  beautiful  brick  church.  Two  years 
before  George  Peabody,  the  London  philanthropist,  had  offered  to  build  the  new  society  a 
church  in  memory  of  his  mother.  The  offer  was  accepted  and  it  was  opened  about  eight 
months  before  Mr.  Marsh  took  charge,  the  date  being  January  8,  1868.  Mr.  Marsh  enjoyed 
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a  long  and  brilliant  pastorate,  his  resignation  of  1888  taking  effect  on  the  twentieth  year 
of  that  pastorate.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  George  H.  Johnson,  a  brilliant  man,  whose 
pastorate  ended  May  9,  1892.  Other  pastors  were  Rev.  John  Rounds  Smith,  who  resigned 
in  1894;  Rev.  C.  Julian  Tuttle,  who  concluded  his  pastorate  in  1901,  and  who  is  now  in 
Atkinson,  N.  H.;  Rev.  D.  Frank  Atherton,  who  resigned  in  1904  and  Rev.  L.  R.  Eckhardt, 
who  remained  until  the  summer  of  1908. 

It  was  during  the  latter  pastorate  that  union  with  the  parent  church  was  most 
seriously  debated  and  greatly  accelerated  by  the  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
Rev.  Warren  Francis  Low.  For  years  the  Memorial  Church  people  had  been  having  most 
serious  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  property.  Repairs  were  costly  and  spirit  was 
dwindling.  It  was  painful  to  bow  to  the  inevitable,  but  there  was  apparently  no  other  way. 
On  September  8,  1908,  reconciliation  was  affected,  the  two  congregations  coming  together 
at  a  regular  service.  The  trustees  under  the  will  of  George  Peabody  took  possession  of  the 
Memorial  Church  property  and  after  prolonged  negotiations  with  representatives  of  the 
town  gave  a  conditional  deed  to  the  town.  The  town  made  certain  repairs  and  held  town 
meetings  there.  In  October,  1920,  the  building  burned. 

The  next  important  milestone  in  the  history  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
after  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Beecher  and  the  installation  of  Mr.  Rodgers,  who  remained  until 
1899,  was  the  call  extended  to  Rev.  Henry  R.  McCartney,  who  remained  from  April  15, 
1891,  until  1898.  It  is  impossible,  in  this  brief  resume,  to  express  full  appreciation  of  the 
McCartney  pastorate,  which  marked  so  distinctive  an  advance  in  church  and  community 
life.  McCartney  was  hailed  as  a  second  Beecher  in  advanced  views.  He  was  a  student  of 
the  higher  criticism.  If  Beecher  was  a  radical,  what  of  McCartney?  Ministers  who 
attended  the  Council  session  which  recommended  installation  were  not  only  intellectually 
charmed  by  McCartney’s  exposition  of  religious  philosophy,  but  by  the  breadth  of  his 
learning  and  the  clarity  of  his  interpretation  of  the  gospels.  He  was  termed  a  generation 
in  advance  of  his  time.  Soon  after  he  became  settled,  people  who  had  not  been  to  church 
for  years  attended  both  Sunday  morning  and  evening  services. 

But  McCartney  was  an  intellectual  whose  influence  was  not  confined  to  the  pulpit. 
He  expounded  the  value  and  the  inspiration  of  collegiate  education,  the  advantages  of  the 
public  library,  and  all  manner  of  civic  interests.  Today,  as  he  enjoys  a  merited  retirement, 
his  great  pleasure  is  in  reviewing  his  Georgetown  pastorate  and  noting  the  success  of  his 
influence  among  the  young  men  of  his  time. 

Mr.  McCartney  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Frank  P.  Estabrook,  who  was  pastor  until 
1901.  He  was  another  strong  influence  among  the  younger  members  of  the  parish,  but 
not  so  popular  among  the  older  members.  The  opposition  to  him  was  manifest  in  the 
Council  called  to  dismiss  him  and  that  body  took  action  to  express  its  disapproval  of  the 
conduct  of  both  Church  and  Parish. 

The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Warren  Francis  Low,  who  was  installed  July  17,  1902, 
and  dismissed  at  the  end  of  1910.  During  his  pastorate  the  church  became  free  of  debt  and 
went  ahead  under  the  reconciliation  before  noted.  Mr.  Low  was  followed  by  Rev.  Arthur 
S.  Burrill,  installed  January  25,  1912  and  dismissed  August  31,  1916.  Rev.  David  Pike 
came  in  1916  and  resigned  late  in  1920.  Rev.  Hugh  Penney  took  up  the  work  in  June, 
1921,  and  left  in  the  winter  of  1923.  Rev.  William  O.  Conrad  was  installed  September  1, 
1924  and  nine  years  later  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Hammond  I.  Peterson.  The  present 
pastor,  Rev.  W.  Irving  Monroe,  Jr.,  was  the  administrator  for  a  year  before  his  ordination 
recently. 
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Bullets  Made  Here  In  1775  -  76 


Hazen  House,  East  Main  Street,  built  to  face  the  South  and  ignore  the  street 


Made  Famous  By  Inventions 


Dickinson  House,  Jewett  Street,  built  before  1700  by  James  Dickinson,  owned 

after  1704  by  Samuel  Dickinson 
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HOW  THE  OLD  TOWN  LOOKED 

TO  wake  up  some  morning  and  find  oneself  in  Georgetown  in  1800,  1810  or  1838 
would  prove  an  interesting  experience.  The  hamlet  of  the  earlier  year  was,  of 
course,  very  quiet  and  rudimentary,  yet  the  population  numbered  480.  The  village 
was  beginning  to  thrive  industrially  in  the  next  period,  with  the  coming  of  the  Littles.  For 
the  next  quarter  century  there  was  steady  growth,  but  no  boom  until  within  a  few  years 
of  the  incorporation. 

Even  as  far  back  as  the  dawning  of  the  century  it  might  have  seemed  that  the 
town  would  be  built  on  Spofford’s  Hill,  instead  of  in  the  adjoining  lowlands.  The  Spof- 
fords  were  on  the  hill  in  large  numbers  and  certainly  did  their  part  in  making  the  territory 
popular  for  habitations. 

New  Rowley  Corner  from  1795  to  1808  contained  only  four  or  five  buildings,  and 
was  just  a  spot  on  the  map.  The  buildings  included  the  hotel,  or  Pillsbury  Tavern;  the 
David  Tenney  House,  removed  in  the  early  70s;  the  Perley  House,  where  the  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows’  Building  stands,  and  the  Burbank  House,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  old  Phoenix 
Building,  now  occupied  as  a  filling  station. 

Each  of  these  places,  however,  included  much  territory  now  owned  by  scores  of 
residents.  The  Perley  estate  included  all  the  land  between  Pentucket  Square  and  Library 
Street.  The  Brocklebank  lands  abutted  and  included  the  entire  territory  on  both  sides  of 
Central  Street  to  the  beginning  of  the  Chaplin  estate.  The  town  house  lot,  upon  which 
the  Central  School  stands  was,  with  adjoining  land,  a  sheep  pasture. 

Benjamin  and  Joseph  Little  moved  into  town  from  West  Newbury,  young  and 
energetic  fellows,  who  opened  a  store  and  a  shoemaking  place  in  a  low  building  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  old  tavern  of  Dudley  Tyler  and  Solomon  Nelson,  near  the  Old  South  Meet¬ 
ing  House.  Shrewd  Yankee  traders  as  they  were,  they  made  money  rapidly  selling  their 
store  goods  and  exchanging  them  for  odd  lots  of  coarse  shoes  brought  to  them  from  the 
surrounding  country.  They  made  the  parish  lively,  for  one  can  imagine  the  group  of 
young  fellows  clinging  to  their  coat  tails.  At  first  the  Littles  considered  their  business  as 
located  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  but  as  the  roads  improved  New  Rowley  Square  proved 
a  much  more  appropriate  centre. 

In  1814  the  Littles  moved,  erecting  a  building  which  has  since  been  known  as  the 
Little  lot  and  on  which  the  Odd  Fellows’  building  was  erected  in  1871.  Three  or  four 
years  later  Benjamin  Winter  and  William  Perley  opened  a  store  in  a  building  nearby 
which  was  moved  across  the  street  years  afterward  and  is  thought  to  be  the  building 
occupied  by  Louis  R.  Merrill. 

It  was  in  the  year  1830  that  a  building  boom  started  in  various  parts  of  the  town, 
particularly  on  Elm  Street,  where  several  houses  were  quickly  erected  near  the  meeting¬ 
house.  In  1836  the  Manufacturers’  Bank  of  Rowley,  with  Benjamin  Little  as  president 
and  George  Foot  as  cashier,  was  established.  From  1830  to  1838  building  went  on  at  a 
rapid  rate,  eight  or  ten  houses  being  erected  each  year,  and  more  than  fifty  houses  and 
stores  in  1839.  In  1840  a  visitor  wrote  a  brief  sketch  of  the  town,  saying,  “Georgetown  is 
a  pleasant  and  a  very  flourishing  place.  Its  growth  has  been  more  rapid  than  any  other 
village  in  the  county.” 

Much  credit  must  be  given  to  Major  Paul  Nelson  and  Lewis  Hatch  for  George¬ 
town’s  early  business  activity.  Nelson  is  described  by  Miss  Emery,  a  niece  of  the  Littles, 
as  a  “smart  young  man  carrying  on  considerable  business.”  He  operated  a  large  tannery 
and  had  a  small  shoe-makers’  shop  near  the  Square.  In  1808  the  major  had  rented  the 
shop  to  Hatch,  who  became,  without  a  doubt,  the  pioneer  shoe  manufacturer  of  the 
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town.  It  was  probably  Hatch  who  induced  Joseph  Little  to  settle  in  town,  for  the  two 
became  partners.  When  Benjamin  Little  appeared  he  joined  the  other  two.  They  hired 
the  entire  premises  of  Major  Nelson  except  the  tannery.  They  knew  shoes  and  how  to 
sell  them,  and  it  was  said  at  the  time  that  the  Littles  could  sell  anything  at  a  profit.  The 
main  point  to  be  stressed,  however,  is  that  they  were  indefatigable  workers  and  knew 
how  to  save  the  money  they  had  earned.  Little’s  store,  the  first  grocery  store  in  town, 
and  also  the  place  of  the  first  post-office  established  in  1824,  had  customers  for  miles 
around.  When  the  original  Littles  died  their  mantle  worthily  descended  to  their  nephews, 
Samuel  Little  and  John  Coker. 

Going  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  accepting  Dr.  Jeremiah  Spofford’s 
account  written  in  December,  1879,  we  are  asked  to  visualize  a  village  of  sixty  houses 
on  farms  of  twenty  to  120  acres  each,  all  but  a  few  flax-colored.  The  Centre  schoolhouse 
was  new  and  painted  red,  with  white  trimmings.  The  old  meeting  house  was  considered 
remarkably  handsome,  although  it  was  a  particularly  ugly  structure  by  later  standards. 

If  Spofford’s  Hill  had  not  received  its  name  from  John  Spofford,  the  first  settler  of 
Georgetown,  there  were  plenty  of  excuses  as  time  rolled  on  for  such  a  designation. 

As  one  ascended  the  hill,  in  the  year  1800,  the  first  house  on  the  right  was  occupied 
by  Moses  Boynton  and  his  wife,  son  and  four  daughters,  mother  and  sister.  Boynton  was 
a  carpenter  and  bridge  builder,  kept  a  good  farm  and  was  prosperous. 

Next  on  the  left,  opposite  the  Marietta  Spofford  house,  lived  Daniel  Thurston  and 
wife,  son  Stephen  and  wife,  and  three  children.  The  house  was  old  at  the  time,  but  had 
been  remodeled.  It  contained  eight  square  rooms.  It  was  sold  to  Rev.  Isaac  Braman,  with 
abouty  forty  acres  of  land,  who  occupied  it  for  years. 

Next  on  the  right  lived  Dr.  Moses  D.  Spofford,  with  wife  and  child,  in  a  house 
bought  of  David  Thurston  in  1795.  Thurston  moved  to  Maine  and  left  a  numerous 
family.  Next  on  the  left  were  Col.  Daniel  Spofford  and  wife,  and  Dr.  Amos  Spofford, 
wife,  seven  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  colonel  was  a  house  and  church  builder  and 
active  in  the  Revolution.  The  doctor  had  an  extensive  practice  and  operated  the  largest 
farm  in  town. 

The  ancient  proprietors’  schoolhouse  stood  in  the  so-called  Warren  road  and  on 
the  left  was  the  farmhouse,  a  one-story  house,  owned  by  the  first  parish,  and  leased  to 
Greenleaf  Dole,  who  was  a  farmer  in  summer  and  a  school  teacher  in  winter.  Next  on 
the  right  was  Jacob  Spofford,  his  wife,  three  sons  and  six  daughters.  He  bought  the  house 
about  1798  and  was  a  carpenter  and  wheelwright.  The  home  reverted  to  William  Spof¬ 
ford,  who  had  purchased  the  house  and  farm  of  Richard  Dole  about  1797.  The  house  was 
built  by  Eleazer  Spofford  about  1764. 

Next  house  on  the  right  was  occupied  by  William  Spofford,  wife,  three  sons  and 
three  daughters.  He  was  a  large  farmer  and  mill  owner.  His  neighbor,  also  on  the  right, 
was  Joseph  Spofford,  who  lived  there  with  his  wife,  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  The 
eldest  son,  Paul,  went  to  New  York,  became  a  millionaire  in  business  and  eventually 
owned  not  only  the  old  Mighill  house,  later  to  be  known  as  Baldpate  Inn,  but  a  large  part 
of  Baldpate  Hill.  The  next  house  on  the  right  was  occupied  by  Moses  Spofford,  wife,  two 
sons  and  three  daughters.  They  engaged  in  farm  work  and  shoemaking. 

On  the  Haverhill  Road,  first  on  the  right,  lived  Moody  Spofford,  wife  and  six  chil¬ 
dren.  He  was  a  large  farmer  and  also  church  builder.  In  his  shop  he  had  several  appren¬ 
tices  and  there  was  constructed  the  model  of  the  first  arch  that  spanned  the  Merrimac, 
the  Piscatequa,  the  Kennebec,  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Potomac.  A  neighbor,  Jeremiah 
Spofford,  wife,  one  son  and  four  daughters,  occupied  a  large  house.  He  was  a  surveyor 
and  a  carpenter.  He  framed  the  old  church  in  the  spring  of  1796  which  served  the  town 
of  Jeffrey,  N.  H.,  for  sixty  years. 
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On  the  old  Salem  road  was  John  Smith  and  wife  and  a  son.  Smith  was  a  cooper 

and  small  farmer.  His  neighbor  was  William  Ross,  who  had  a  wife  and  six  children.  He 

was  a  native  of  Ipswich  and  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution.  He  moved  to  Bradford  about 
1800  and  the  house  was  demolished.  David  Poor,  wife  and  two  children,  and  Daniel 
Poor,  wife  and  two  children,  lived  in  the  house. 

On  Bailey  Lane,  about  fifty  rods  from  the  Hill  Road,  stood  the  house  built  by 
Dr.  Amos  Spofford  on  a  corner  of  the  old  Plumer  farm.  In  the  Bailey  house  lived 
Asa  Bailey,  wife  and  two  children;  Isaac  Tyler,  wife  and  children,  and  others.  The  house 

was  removed  by  Joseph  Nelson  to  a  lot  on  the  Weston  holdings.  Further  down  Bailey 

Lane  stood  the  Dodge  house,  sold  by  Jeremiah  Dodge,  about  1795,  and  occupied  by 
Jonas  Warren.  On  the  opposite  road  were  living  in  1800  Silas  Dole,  wife,  two  sons  and 
three  daughters.  They  were  farmers.  Next  was  the  spacious  old  farmhouse  of  Captain 
Moses  Dole,  left  by  both  of  his  sons  but  held  by  the  aged  widow,  who,  with  the  assistance 
of  Cuffe,  once  a  slave,  lived  for  many  years.  Still  further  south  was  David  Mighill,  who 
had  one  of  the  largest  and  best  farms  in  the  region  on  the  southern  slope  of  Baldpate  Hill. 

It  is  said  that  at  least  forty  oxen  were  used  in  farming  on  the  hill  at  that  time  and 
at  least  fifty  cows.  More  than  sixty  of  the  sixth  generation  from  John  Spofford  were  born 
in  Georgetown.  Many  reached  adult  age. 

On  the  Boxford  Road  beyond  Lovering’s  Corner  was  the  mansion  of  Benjamin 
Adams  (Tanner  Adams),  the  first  house  in  town  to  be  painted  white.  Beyond,  near  the 
Boxford  line,  was  an  old  house  occupied  by  Burnham  and  Blaisdell.  Up  Jew  (or  Nelson) 
Street  stood  the  ancient  house  of  Abraham  Adams,  later  to  be  occupied  by  Benjamin 
Adams,  Jr.,  who  about  1815  built  the  present  house  occupied  by  the  Shutes.  Other  houses 
on  this  road  were  those  of  Major  Asa  Nelson,  Amos  Nelson,  and  his  son  Moses;  Nathan 
Perley  and  David  Mighill.  Northerly  on  the  same  road  were  the  farms  of  Widow  Ruth  and 
Silas  Dole,  later  owned  by  Mr.  Guptill. 

East  of  the  old  meeting-house  was  the  house  of  Rev.  Mr.  Chandler  and  back  on  a 
lane  lived  Amos  Pillsbury,  blacksmith.  In  the  house  of  Mr.  Brocklebank  lived  John 
Tenney.  Marlboro  Village  consisted  of  the  houses  of  Deacon  Thomas  Merrill,  John 
Palmer,  William  Searle  and  Benjamin  Scudder. 

On  the  Byfield  Road  from  Marlboro  stood  the  house  of  Deacon  Jeremiah  Searle  and 
the  house  of  Samuel  Johnson,  who  sold  to  Dudley  Stickney,  who  rebuilt  the  house  and 
sold  to  Benjamin  Merrill.  On  the  nearly  impassable  road  leading  over  Long  Hill  was 
the  house,  shoe  shops  and  farm  of  Richard  Tenney,  made  busy  by  the  industry  of  his  sons. 

In  Rooty  Plain  there  lived  the  families  of  Phineas  Dodge,  Phineas  Dodge,  Jr.,  Wil¬ 
liam  Dickinson,  Nathan  Phillips  and  Caleb  Jackson.  Phineas  Dodge  operated  a  saw  and 
grist  mill.  On  the  northerly  borders  of  the  parish  were  the  homes  of  Daniel  and  Asa 
Pingree,  Nathaniel  Burpee  and  Moses  Merrill.  On  the  place  for  many  years  owned  by 
Benjamin  McLaughlin  was  William  Perley,  who  set  up  a  tanyard,  grinding  bark  by 
water,  and  a  saw  mill  by  Hazen. 

On  Haverhill  Street  lived  William  Dole,  painter  and  joiner;  Benjamin  Adams,  law¬ 
yer;  Abel  Dodge,  cooper;  Enoch  Harriman,  farmer,  who  sold  to  Samuel  Weston;  and 
Samuel  Holmes.  In  the  Hampshire  woods  lived  Stephen  Hardy. 

Between  the  Corner  and  the  Baptist  meeting-house  which  at  that  time  stood  at 
Mill  Street,  there  was  but  one  house,  the  Parsonage,  occupied  by  Rev.  Shubael  Lovell. 
Then  came  the  house  of  Paul  Stickney,  farmer  and  miller;  Solomon  Chaplin  and  Peter 
Cloulin. 

On  the  North,  or  Brandford  Road,  by  the  pond,  lived  Samuel  Plumer,  Jonathan 
Harriman  and  Jonathan  Searl.  Near  the  Bradford  line  lived  Elder  Samuel  Harriman,  a 
pillar  of  the  Baptist  Church.  North  of  Pentucket  Pond  stood  the  house  of  Israel  Adams. 
The  house  was  sold  to  Jacobs  of  Danvers  and  the  road  was  later  known  as  Jacob’s  Road. 
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MEETINGS  FOR  INCORPORATION 

FOLLOWING  is  the  report  of  the  Rowley  Town  Clerk  of  the  Town  Meetings 
which  considered  the  question  of  separation  (spelling,  capitalization  and  punctua¬ 
tion  as  in  the  original): 

At  a  legal  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Rowley,  held  February  21st, 

1838. 

On  the  second  article  in  the  warrant;  which  was  in  the  words  following,  viz:  “To 
see  what  measures  the  town  will  adopt  on  an  order  of  notice  from  the  Honorable  General 
Court,  on  the  petition  of  Robert  Savory  and  others,  praying  for  a  division  of  the  town, — 
and  the  incorporation  of  the  Westerly  part  thereof  under  a  new  name,”  John  A.  Lovering 
Moved: 

That  the  Moderator  and  Town  Clerk,  nominate  to  the  town,  a  committee  of  six, 
two  to  reside  in  the  First  Parish,  two  in  the  Second,  and  two  in  Byfield  and  the  middle 
part  of  the  Town;  which  committee  of  six  are  to  nominate  to  the  town,  a  Committee  of 
ten,  four  or  five  of  which  to  reside  in  the  First  parish,  three  or  four  in  the  Second,  and  two 
in  Byfield  and  the  middle  part  of  the  town, — whose  duty  it  shall  be,  to  agree  on  a  line  of 
Seperation,  and  all  other  things  connected  with  said  Seperation,  and  “if  they  cannot  agree 
on  said  line  and  terms  of  Seperation,  then  they  the  said  Committee  are  to  refer  the  whole 
matter  of  said  line  and  terms  of  Seperation  to  a  disinterested  committee  of  three  men  of 
their  own  appointing,  or  to  a  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Legislature.” 

On  which  motion  the  Moderator  and  Town  Clerk,  nominated  Joshua  Jewett  & 
Oliver  Blackington,  of  the  First  Parish,  Asa  Nelson  &  Charles  Hills,  of  the  Second  Parish, 
and  James  Peabody  &  Capt.  Solomon  Dodge  of  Byfield  and  middle  part  of  the  Town. 
Joshua  Jewett  declining  to  serve  on  said  Committee,  and  Solomon  Dodge  not  being 
present, — Benjamin  H.  Smith  &  Phineas  N.  Dodge,  were  nominated  in  their  Stead, — the 
Committee  thus  nominated  were  then  duly  chosen  by  the  Town, — and  being  thus  chosen 
proceeded  to  nominate  the  Committee  of  ten  mentioned  in  the  motion,  and  did  nominate 
Richard  Kimball,  Joseph  M.  Jewett,  Thomas  Payson,  John  Perley  and  Edward  Smith  of 
the  first  parish,  Amos  J.  Tenney,  Paul  Dole  jr,  and  Benjamin  Little,  of  the  second  parish; 
and  Phineas  Dodge  jr  and  Jeremiah  Jewett  of  Byfield  and  the  middle  part  of  the  town. 

The  Committee  being  called  upon  by  the  Moderator  to  assemble  in  the  large  pew 
occupied  by  himself  and  the  Town  Clerk, — such  of  the  Committee  as  were  present  in  the 
meeting,  viz:  seven  of  the  ten,  being  thus  assembled,  and  after  some  deliberation  among 
themselves,  they  expressed  through  the  Moderator  an  unwillingness  to  serve  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  unless  the  result  of  the  deliberations  could  come  before  the  town  for  their  approval 
or  disapproval. 

At  this  stage  of  the  business,  a  motion  was  made  by  John  A.  Lovering,  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  town,  on  the  naked  question  of  Seperation;  which  being  put,  passed  in  favor 
of  Seperation. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Joshua  Jewett,  Esq.,  That  the  Committee  of  ten,  be 
instructed  to  report  to  the  town,  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  and  that  so  much  of  any  former 
motion  or  vote,  as  is  incompatible  therewith  be  rescinded, — which  on  being  put,  passed  in 
the  negative. — 

The  Moderator  then  put  up  the  nomination  of  the  Committee  of  ten,  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  town, — And  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  Samuel  Little,  that  the  first  motion  made  by  John  A. 
Lovering,  and  all  the  votes  thereon,  be  rescinded  and  reconsidered, — which  on  being  put, 
passed  in  the  affirmative. 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  John  A.  Lovering, — That  the  line,  and  that  all  the 
terms  of  Seperation,  be  left  to  the  decision  of  a  Committee  of  the  Legislature,  which  on 
being  put,  passed  in  the  affirmative. 
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At  the  close  of  the  aforesaid  meeting  some  excitement  existed  on  the  subject  of  the 
division  of  the  town. — The  day  following  the  meeting,  a  number  of  citizens  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  town,  possessing  various  views  on  the  subject  of  a  division,  met  and 
conferred  on  that  subject;  and  finally  concluded,  to  have  the  town  once  more  called 
together,  to  act  thereon. —  And  in  the  meantime  to  have  voluntary  meetings  of  the 
Citizens  of  each  of  the  several  parishes,  held  in  each  parish;  and  a  certain  number  of  men 
to  be  appointed  by  those  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  and  agreeing  if  they  could 
on  a  line  of  Seperation,  which  line  was  to  be  reported  to  the  town  for  their  adoption. — 

At  a  legal  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Rowley,  held  March  1,  1838. — 
On  the  2nd  article  in  the  warrant,  which  was  in  the  words  following,  viz:  “To  see  if  the 
town  will  take  any  and  what  further  measures  upon  an  order  of  notice  from  the 
Hon.  General  Court,  on  the  petition  of  Robert  Savory  and  others,  praying  for  a  division 
of  the  town,  and  the  incorporation  of  the  Westerly  part  thereof  under  a  new  name. — than 
were  taken  at  a  legal  meeting  of  said  inhabitants,  holden  on  the  twenty-first  day  of 
February  instant”. 

Thomas  Payson,  Amos  Saunders,  Thomas  Howe,  Asa  Nelson,  John  H.  Lovering, 
James  Peabody  and  Moody  Cheney  (a  committee  appointed  by  the  Citizens  of  the  town,  at 
several  voluntary  and  simultaneous  meetings,  held  in  different  parts  of  the  town  on 
Friday  evening  last)  informed  the  town  that  they  had  met  and  considered  the  subject  of  a 
dividing  line;  those  of  the  Committee  belonging  to  the  First  Parish,  viz:  the  three  first 
above  named  gentlemen;  asked  for,  and  recommended  to  the  town  to  accept  and  adopt  a 
line,  beginning  at  Frazier’s  Rock,  so  called,  in  Newbury  line;  and  thence  Southwesterly 
on  a  line  through  the  alms  house  farm,  to  Rye  plain  bridge,  so  called;  thence  a  straight 
line  to  muddy-brook  bridge,  so  called;  and  thence  a  straight  line  to  that  bound  line  in 
Boxford  line,  called  the  “three  Sister  tree” 

Some  of  said  Committee  wished  the  line  varied,  so  as  to  run  from  said  Frazier’s 
Rock  a  more  Southerly  direction. — After  some  deliberations  and  observations  pro  and 
con,  upon  the  subject  of  said  line, —  It  was  moved  by  Col.  John  B.  Savory,  that  the  town 
accept  and  adopt  the  Muddy  Brook  line,  so  called: —  which  motion  was  seconded  by 
Jeremiah  Haskell,  Esqr-  with  a  remark  that  he  hoped  the  town  would  adopt  the  line 
asked  for  by  the  gentlemen  from  Old  Rowley,  as  he  thought  they  had  asked  no  more 
than  was  reasonable. — 


The  question  was  then  put, —  will  the  town  adopt  the  muddy  brook  line,  so  called, 
as  asked  for  by  those  of  the  Committee  from  the  first  parish. — which  passed  in  the 
affirmative,  by  a  large  majority. 

It  was  then  moved  that  the  sense  of  the  town  be  taken  on  the  simple  question  of  a 
division  of  the  town, — which  on  being  put  passed  in  the  affirmative, —  A  polling  of  the 
meeting  being  called  for,  a  division  and  counting  took  place, — when  it  appeared  that  207 
had  voted  in  favor  of  a  division  and  90  against. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Charles  S.  Tenney:  That  the  Committee,  viz:  Thomas  Pay- 
son,  Amos  Saunders,  Thomas  Howe,  John  A.  Lovering,  Joseph  Kimball,  Asa  Nelson, 
James  Peabody  and  Moody  Cheney,  be  authorized  and  instructed  to  agree  on  and  settle 
all  the  preliminary  questions,  which  are  necessary  to  be  agreed  on  and  settled,  and  all  the 
terms  of  Seperation;  and  to  appear  by  such  of  their  number  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Legislature  on  Towns,  as  they  may  think  proper  to  effect  the  object  of  a  Seperation. — 
upon  which  the  Moderator,  who  is  also  chairman  of  Said  Committee,  asked  if  the  Town 
Clerk  should  not  be  added  to  the  Committee,  when  the  mover  enlarged  his  first  motion 
by  moving  that  said  Committee  be  authorized  to  employ  such  other  person  or  persons  to 
assist  them  as  they  may  find  needfull.  Which  motion  or  motions  being  put, —  passed  in 
the  affirmative. 

James  Peabody,  at  his  own  request,  was  excused  from  serving  on  said  Committee. 

Attest.  Thomas  Gage,  Town  Cler\ 

A  true  Copy  of  Record 

Attest.  Thomas  Gage,  Town  Cler\. 
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FOR  INCORPORATION 

The  following  petition  of  Robert  Savory  and  350  others,  praying  that  the 
Town  of  Rowley  be  divided  into  two  separate  towns,  was  filed  with  the  Legislature 
on  January  22,  1838: 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts: 

The  undersigned  inhabitants  and  legal  voters  of  the  town  of  Rowley,  in  the  county 
of  Essex,  would  respectfully  represent  that  it  would  be  very  much  to  the  convenience  and 
accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  town  of  Rowley,  to  be  divided  into  two  separate 
towns. 

Your  petitioners  would  respectfully  ask  leave  to  show  to  your  Honorable  Body,  that 
there  are  three  divisions  or  parishes  in  said  town,  known  as  Old  Rowley,  New  Rowley  and 
Byfield;  that  the  first  name  is  situated  upon  the  Eastern  stage  road,  at  a  distance  of  six  or 
seven  miles  from  New  Rowley,  which  is  upon  the  stage  road  leading  from  Newburyport 
through  Byfield  to  Lowell  and  intersected  by  the  state  road  leading  from  Haverhill  to 
Salem;  that  there  is  much  less  connection  in  business  between  Old  Rowley  and  the  other 
two  Parishes,  from  their  local  situation,  than  with  almost  any  of  the  adjoining  towns; 
thereby  subjecting  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  great  trouble  and  inconvenience  by  the  delay 
of  letters  in  the  Post  Offices,  and  in  transacting  the  necessary  business  as  members  of  the 
same  town. 

Wherefore  the  undersigned  would  respectfully  ask  your  Honorable  Body  to  a 
consideration  of  the  Geographical  situation  of  said  town,  and  to  such  other  facts  as  may 
be  important,  and  to  set  off  the  westerly  part  of  the  same,  under  a  new  name,  with  an 
Act  of  Incorporation,  and  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray. 

Rowley,  January  22,  1838 


William  Spofford 

John  A.  Dorman 

James  H.  Horner 

David  Bixby 

Edmund  Currier 

Obadiah  Brown 

Daniel  M.  Spofford 

William  Boynton 

Daniel  B.  Chaplin 

Sewall  Spofford 

Charles  H.  Johnson 

Joseph  Saunders 

Moses  P.  Clark 

Sam'l  H.  Brocklebank 

David  Saunders 

Silas  Hawley 

Jonathan  T.  Plumer 

Nathan  Hobson 

Jonathan  Nelson 

A.  L.  Clark 

Daniel  J.  Hale 

John  Thompson 

George  Moody 

Moses  B.  Bradstreet 

Samuel  C.  Tidds 

Benjamin  Winter 

Alfred  H.  Bradstreet 

Samuel  Perkins 

Abraham  Adams 

Nathan  Todd 

Benjamin  Adams 

John  S.  Plummer 

Levi  Kneeland 

Isaac  G.  Braman 

Samuel  Poore 

Thomas  Hale 

Nathaniel  C.  Moore 

Alfred  Spofford 

John  M.  Richards 

Milton  Holmes 

William  H.  Spofford 

Daniel  B.  Prime 

Samuel  Holmes 

George  Spofford 

Daniel  G.  Todd 

Nathaniel  Holmes 

Samuel  Balch 

David  Pickard,  Jr. 

Wm.  Rogers 

Josiah  B.  Robbins 

Aaron  Blackinton 

Samuel  E.  Morean 

Edward  Poor 

Ponhan  Smith 

Jeremiah  Clark 

Daniel  Poor 

Jacob  Pickard 

Flint  Weston 

William  C.  Dresser 

Joseph  D.  Clarck 

Jonathan  Foster 

Alfred  P.  Bateman 

John  P.  Clarck 

Daniel  W.  Perkins 

Luther  P.  Palmer 

Aaron  Clark,  Jr. 

J.  G.  Milgrove 

Orlando  Tenney 

Joshua  Millet 

William  Bachelder 

David  Edmonds 

William  F.  How 

S.  F.  P’atts 

Asa  Nelson,  Jr. 

Edward  Jewett 

M.  S.  Brockelbank 

Silas  Ross 

David  Pickard 

Sam’l  Brockelbank 

Jereh  Nelson 

John  Harris 

T.  Eastman 

Humphrey  Nelson 

Eben  Boynton,  Jr. 

James  H.  Swett 

David  Brockelbank 

David  Poor 

Valentine  Swett 

Josiah  Adams 

Nath  ”  Bradstreet 

Theodore  G.  Elliot 

Jonathan  Spiller 

George  Nelson 

William  Welter 

Andrew  Horner 

John  Bunker 
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Samuel  Hardy 
S.  P.  Cheney 
Caleb  Chaplin 
Maximilian  Jewett 
Paul  Smith 
William  Baker 
Benjamin  Poor 
William  Straw 
Ebenezer  Floyd 
Enoch  Mooers 
Nathaniel  Merrill 
Richard  Pulsifer 
Ezekiel  P.  Pulsifer 
Moody  Cheney 
James  Worcester 
Thomas  Nelson 
Josiah  Perkins 
C.  S.  Tenney 
Amos  J.  Tenney 
Otis  Thompson 
Hiram  H.  Noyes 
Hiram  Harriman 
James  A.  Gilmore 
John  R.  Pearl 
Joseph  Berry 
L.  H.  Bateman 
Alfred  J.  Stickney 
William  Bessom 
Charles  Boynton 
William  T.  Hills 
Abel  M.  Hills 
H.  R.  Curtis 
John  P.  Coker 
William  P.  Hobson 
Samuel  Little 
Charles  A.  Lowell 
John  B.  Seward 
William  Varney 
Timothy  Elliott 
Richard  Tenney 
Moses  Merrill 
Dan’l  Conant 
Charles  E.  Lang 
Moses  Wright 
Samuel  P.  Spofford 
Daniel  Palmer 
Jereh  Scates 
John  Palmer 
Isaac  N.  Merrill 
Sylvanus  Merrill 
L.  Austin  Merrill 
Ralph  Dole 
George  Dole 
Isiah  Jewett 
Stephen  Searle,  Jr. 
Abraham  Dickinson 
Samuel  Ewell 
John  Foster 
Phineous  D.  Merrill 
Jacob  Searle 
Asa  Bradstreet 
John  B.  Pickett 
Thomas  M.  Dresser 
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Leonard  P.  Dresser 
Benjamin  S.  Pickett 
Joseph  Nelson 
Thomas  Dole,  Jr. 
Charles  Nelson 
Elijah  C.  Dresser 
Stephen  B.  Kimball 
Edwin  Carr 
Joseph  F.  Low 
Benjamin  Carleton 
George  Nelson 
Harrison  Nelson 
Stephen  Searle 
Joseph  L.  Noyes 
Richmond  Dole 
Gilman  Perley 
Jacob  Lowell 
Joseph  R.  Scates 
William  Pickett 
George  W.  Haskell 
David  Haskell 
Thomas  Payson 
John  Saunders,  Jr. 
Daniel  Morrison 
Amos  Saunders 
Francis  Dole 
Charles  Dole 
George  J.  Hale 
Prescott  Hobson 
Nathaniel  Creasey 
B.  F.  Brown 
Henry  Davis 
Asa  Hutchinson 
Thomas  Kneeland 
Mark  A.  Jewett 
Thomas  B.  Creasey 
Nathaniel  Harris 
Daniel  Rogers 
Jacob  Dwinels 
Allen  Perley 
Nathaniel  Watson 
Amos  N.  Saunders 
Henry  Boynton 
Daniel  Saunders,  Jr. 
Geo.  Jewett 
Jonathan  Todd,  Jr. 
William  Hoal 
Moses  B.  Cressey 
Nathl  Pickard 
George  W.  Daniels 
Jon  Chapman 
Nath  Kneeland 
Samuel  Haskell 
George  Wildes 
Asa  Hardy 
Thomas  Creasey 
Edmund  Boynton 
Charles  N.  Pearson 
Jeremiah  S.  Morse 
Gorham  P.  Tenney 
Ebenezer  Poor 
Robert  Savory 
Coleman  Platts 


B.  Little 
John  Platts 
Joseph  Little 
Jeremiah  Brackett 
Jonathan  Cheney 
Henry  P.  Hilliaid 
John  Knap 
David  D.  Long 
George  Frost 
Willard  Rice 
Alexander  Lucy 
Benjamin  Savory 
J.  F.  Platts 
Henry  Platts 
Moses  Carter 
Henry  Pettingell 
Ezra  W.  Wallace 
Jonathan  Jones 
Benjamin  Farnum 
George  Spofford 
George  J.  Tenney 
Moses  Pearson 
Enoch  Floyd,  Jr. 
Enoch  S.  Noyes 
John  Kimball,  Jr. 
William  Dorman 
Charles  Coburn 
Samuel  Kimball 
Orin  Weston 
John  H.  Morrill 
Jonth’  Chaplin 
David  M.  Winter 
Joshua  Howe 
Elbridge  Perley 
Asa  Nelson 
Haskell  Perley 
Benjamin  Low 

O.  W.  Perley 
Luther  D.  Perley 
Jno.  A.  Lovering 
Sam  Adams 
Benj.  McLaughlin 
David  C.  Smith 
Ira  S.  Tyler 

C.  H.  Adams 
William  Adams 
Sewell  Marden 
Mighill  Nelson 
M.  Moshier 
George  W.  Chaplin 
Henry  P.  Chaplin 
Abel  Spofford 
John  B.  Bateman 
Jonathan  Pearsons 
Erie  P.  Thompson 
William  Tufts 
Moses  Spofford 
Benjamin  G.  Searle 
John  Russell 

John  Bagley 
Alfred  B.  Clough 
John  P.  Conant 
Selvanus  Nelson 


Milo  S.  Swett 
William  S.  Chaplin 
S.  C.  Flanders 
Jos.  P.  Stickney 
John  Saunders 
Oliver  Blackinton 
John  P.  Milton 
Moses  Dole 
L.  H.  Dole 

Timothy  W.  Emerson 
David  Merrill 
Henry  B.  Todd 
Eliphalet  Jewett 


Daniel  Moody 
Walter  Prime 
Charles  M.  Stevens 
Reuben  Hardy 
Moses  D.  Morse 
Daniel  M.  Morse 
Daniel  M.  Currier 
Benjamin  Merrill 
Robert  Betteys 
Richard  Dow 
Caleb  Tenney 
Joseph  N.  Jackman 
Henry  Dole 


Paul  Pilsbury 
Joseph  H.  Rogers 
B.  A.  Merrill 
N.  B.  Hardy 
Samuel  Howe 
Greene  Wildes 
James  Peabody 
Luther  Cheney 
Sewall  Dole 
William  Tenney 
Henry  Pulsifer 
Ebben  Pearson 


Life  Was  Merry  Here 


Old  Pentucket  House,  erected  in  1825,  with  the  adjoining  building,  known  at  first  as  Savory’s  Hall 
and  later  Mechanics’  Hall,  where  many  of  the  early  town  meetings  and  community  affairs  were  held. 
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Prepared  by  Amos  E.  Je 


if  Allotments  In  Rowley 


ho  used  it  in  his  recent  book 
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Against  Incorporation 
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AGAINST  INCORPORATION 

The  following  petition  by  David  Mighill  and  169  others  was  filed  in 
the  Legislature  protesting  against  the  proposed  division  of  the  Town  of 
Rowley,  charging  that  undue  influence  was  used  in  procuring  support  of  the 
petition  in  favor : 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts: 

The  undersigned,  inhabitants  and  legal  voters  of  Rowley,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
would  respectfully  represent,  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  proposed  division  of  said  town, 
and,  as  reasons  for  their  opposition,  to  show  to  your  Honorable  Body,  that  an  undue  influ¬ 
ence  was  used  to  procure  subscribers  to  the  petition  of  Robert  Savory  and  others;  that  a 
majority  of  the  freeholders  of  said  town  are  opposed  to  a  division;  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  petitioners  possess  little,  and  many  of  them,  no  property;  that  highway  and  school 
districts  would,  should  a  division  be  made,  be  put  to  great  inconvenience  and  expense,  the 
influence  of  the  town  diminished  and  the  taxes  of  the  inhabitants  greatly  increased. 

We  therefore  ask  your  Honorable  Body  not  to  grant  the  request  of  the  petitioners 
for  a  division  of  the  town  of  Rowley. 


David  Mighill 
John  Kimball 
Gideon  Baker 
C.  G.  Baker 
J.  H.  Baker 
John  Buckminster 
George  Buckminster 
Moses  Nelson 
William  B.  Harriman 
Nathaniel  Crombie 
M.  A.  Tidds 
Asa  Nelson,  Jr. 
Eleazer  Savory 
David  B.  Norris 
William  S.  Chaplin 
Stephen  Getchell 
David  W.  Boynton 
Tristram  Brown 
Nathaniel  Holmes 
M.  S.  Swett 
Daniel  Peirce 
John  D.  Pillsbury 
Benjamin  Chandler 
Nathaniel  S.  Sawyer 
Benjamin  Farnum 
Daniel  W.  Perkins 
Wingit  Ilsley 
J.  Jones 

Phineas  Dodge,  Jr. 
Elbridge  Perley 
Jonathan  Spiller 
Seth  D.  Hall 
Samuel  C.  Tidds 
Moses  Norris 
George  M.  Nelson 
Thomas  Nelson 
Harrison  Nelson 
Jonathan  Nelson 
Enos  Hardy 
Charles  C.  P.  Perley 
James  Fegan 
David  Perley 
Harrison  B.  Spofford 


Leverett  W.  Spofford 
David  Bixby 
Samuel  Balch 
Amos  D.  Pillsbury 
Reuben  Hardy 
Benjamin  T.  Floyd 
John  Hills 
David  B.  Norris 
David  Chute 
Robert  Jewett 
Eben  Floyd 
Henry  Dole 
David  Jewett,  Jr. 
Maximilian  Jewett 
Moses  Pearson 
Abel  M.  Hills 
Caleb  Chaplin 
S.  P.  Cheney 
George  W.  Pike 
James  Worcester 
Luther  Cheney 
Mark  Cheney 
Caleb  Searle 
William  Tenney 
Greenleaf  Cheney 
Luther  Moody 
Ira  Stickney 
Moody  Cheney 
Moses  W.  Howe 
Ezekiel  P.  Pulsifer 
Paul  Pilsbury 
Enoch  Poor 
Jerrymyah  Poor 
Joseph  Poor,  Jr. 
Joseph  Poor 
Moses  Harriman 
Andrew  Bettis 
Joshua  Jewett 
Jonathan  Todd 
Moses  Whicher 
Charles  C.  Taylor 
Moses  T.  Whittier 
Richard  Kimball 


B.  Plumer 
B.  H.  Smith 
Benjamin  Smith 
Humphrey  C.  Perley 
Nathaniel  N.  Morse 
Stephen  M.  Nelson 
James  M.  Nelson 
James  M.  Allen 
Cyrus  Dorman 
Jonathan  Dorman 
William  Dorman 
Obaidiah  Brown 
Thomas  Goodhue 
Asa  Nelson,  Jr. 
William  Tufts 
Benjamin  Pickett 
Lincoln  Dole 
Nath  Nelson 
Greenleaf  Spofford 
Charles  H.  Johnson 
Caleb  Jackson 
Caleb  Jackson,  Jr. 
Samuei  Jackson 
Israel  Dwinl 
Sylvanus  Dickinson 
James  Dickinson 
Israel  Conant 
Moses  Pingree 
Daniel  Pingrey 
Nathan  Phillips 
Mighill  Nelson 
Moses  S.  Brockelbank 
David  Brockelbank 
Edmund  Dole 
Paul  Stickney 
Paul  Nelson 
Timothy  Emerson 
William  P.  Perley 
Charles  Nelson 
John  Bridges 
Nathan  Moore 
John  Tenney 
Francis  Tenney 
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William  S.  Hilliard 
Paul  Dole,  Jr. 

Joseph  P.  Low 
Dole  Pilsbury 
Elias  Wood 
Samuel  Harriman 
Charles  Hills 
Joseph  C.  Pilsbury 
Moses  Harriman,  Jr. 
John  Thurlow 
Moses  W.  Thurlow 
William  P.  Baker 
Jeremiah  Jewett 
Richard  Dow 


David  Jewett 
Moses  D.  Morse 
William  Griffith 
William  F.  Hills 
Benjamin  Crombie 
William  Porter 
Orlando  Tyler 
William  Straw 
Nathaniel  Andrews 
Samuel  Thurlow 
Timothy  Jewett 
Leonard  Jewett 
Daniel  R.  Noyes 
Albert  Newton 


Clark  D.  Tyler 
Amos  Pilsbury 

Charles  A.  Harriman 
Moses  Whicher 
Samuel  M.  Noyes 
Paul  Dole 
Jonathan  Taylor 
James  Meader 
Joseph  Dole 
Edmund  Currier 
David  Smith 
Moses  Bradstreet 
David  E.  Smith 


Moving  Day,  Slow  But  Sure 


Transcontinental  travel  as  shown  by  Amos  O.  Sherburne  in  the  Centennial  parade 
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AS  THE  LEGISLATURE  ACTED 


Following  is  the  report  of  the  legislative  Committee  on  Towns  which 
investigated  the  question  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Town  of  Georgetown 


in  1838: 


In  the  Senate  March  28,  1838 


THE  Committee  on  Towns,  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of  Robert  Savory  and 
350  others,  praying  for  division  of  the  town  of  Rowley,  and  also  the  remonstrance 
of  David  Mighill  and  169  others  against  the  prayer  of  said  petition,  have  considered 
the  same  and  submit  the  following  report: 

The  town  of  Rowley  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  the  Commonwealth,  hav¬ 
ing  been  settled  by  Ezekiel  Rodgers  about  200  years  since,  and  incorporated  in  1639.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parishes,  called  Old  Rowley,  New  Rowley  and  Byfield. 

The  question  of  division  was  presented  to  the  town,  at  a  meeting  held  for  that 
purpose  at  Old  Rowley,  on  the  first  day  of  March  instant,  and  the  town,  by  a  vote  of  207 
to  90,  decided  in  favor  of  a  division,  and  by  a  large  majority  agreed  upon  the  line  of 
division.  They  also,  at  the  same  meeting,  chose  a  committee  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of 
separation.  The  committee,  thus  chosen,  succeeded  in  coming  to  an  agreement  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  inhabitants  of  Old  Rowley,  and  to  most  of  the  petitioners. 


It  was  made,  by  the  evidence,  most  apparent  to  your  committee,  that  there  exists 
in  all  parts  of  the  town  an  expectation  and  belief  that  a  division  of  the  town  must  soon 
take  place.  The  petitioners  were  not  confined  to  the  territory  proposed  for  the  new  town. 
The  remonstrants  were  mostly  from  the  proposed  new  town,  but  it  was  manifest  that 
their  objections  did  not  arise  from  any  belief  that  a  division  of  the  town  was  unnecessary 
or  inexpedient,  but  from  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  line  of  division  and  the  terms  of 
separation  agreed  upon. 

But  as  this  line  and  these  terms  are  not  considered  unreasonable  by  your  com¬ 
mittee,  they  are  of  opinion  that  no  time  can  be  expected  to  arrive  when  a  division  of  the 
town  can  be  made  with  so  much  harmony  and  with  such  general  consent  of  all  parties 
concerned,  as  at  the  present  moment. 

Yet,  your  committee,  believing  that  the  increase  of  small  towns,  but  for  the 
strongest  reasons  is  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  community,  and  that  this  kind 
of  local  legislation,  has  been  carried,  in  some  instances,  to  an  extent  altogether  unwar¬ 
rantable,  and  will  ever  be  dangerous  and  unsafe,  when  based  not  upon  the  facts  in  the 
case,  but  upon  the  wishes  of  the  parties,  do  not  consider  the  fact  that  there  exists  an  almost 
universal  impression  through  the  town,  that  a  division  is  or  will  soon  be  necessary,  is 
itself  insufficient  to  justify  a  separation. 

The  town  of  Rowley  is  twelve  miles  in  length  and  from  two  to  six  miles  in  width. 
It  contains  2,444  inhabitants;  1,500  on  the  part  proposed  for  the  new  town  and  944  in  the 
tract  to  remain  for  the  old  town.  The  villages  of  Old  Rowley  and  New  Rowley  are  six 
miles  distant  from  each  other;  the  first  situated  on  the  great  road  to  the  eastward,  the 
other  on  the  main  road  from  Salem  to  New  Hampshire;  the  first  engaged  almost  entirely 
in  agricultural  pursuits;  the  other  in  manufacturing  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  associa¬ 
tions  and  business  of  the  first  are  with  the  town  of  Ipswich;  of  the  other  with  Bradford, 
Boxford,  Danvers  and  Haverhill.  A  territory  lies  between  comparatively  unsettled  and 
a  road,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  almost  impassable,  so  that  there  is  very  little  inter¬ 
course  between  them,  except  what  is  made  necessary  for  the  management  of  their 
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municipal  affairs.  The  character  and  habits  of  the  inhabitants  are  entirely  different. 

New  Rowley  has  increased  with  great  rapidity  for  the  last  ten  years.  Seven  or 
eight  dwelling  houses  have  been  built  each  year,  for  the  last  five  years.  A  shoe  business 
is  carried  on  to  the  amount  of  about  $400,000  annually,  and  the  tanning  business  to  a 
much  greater  extent. 

The  valuation  of  estates  in  May  last  in  New  Rowley  was  $240,602;  in  Old  Rowley, 
$198,931.  The  number  of  rateable  polls  in  New  Rowley,  471;  in  Old  Rowley,  300. 

There  are  no  public  buildings  in  Rowley.  Until  within  the  last  two  years  the  town 
meetings  have  been  held  alternately  in  New  Rowley  and  Old  Rowley,  but  as  no  building 
can  be  procured  in  New  Rowley  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  whole  town,  the  meet¬ 
ings  must  hereafter  be  held  in  Old  Rowley  until  a  new  town  house  is  erected. 

The  average  travel  for  the  voters  of  New  Rowley  to  attend  Town  Meeting  is  about 
seven  miles.  The  expense  of  a  passage  is  fifty  cents. 

This  inconvenience  cannot  be  remedied,  the  center  of  the  town  being  a  tract  wholly 
unsettled  and  altogether  unsuitable  for  the  erection  of  a  town  house. 

If  division  be  made,  no  public  buildings  will  be  necessary  in  either  village  for 
many  years,  the  buildings  that  can  be  used  being  sufficient  for  their  accommodation. 

The  people  of  New  Rowley  transact  much  business  through  the  medium  of  the 
Post  Office,  and  there  being  an  office  in  each  village,  have  experienced  much  inconvenience 
and  loss  by  the  misdirection  or  miscarriage  of  letters.  By  regular  mail  it  requires  four 
days  to  carry  a  letter  from  one  village  to  another. 

The  principal  objections  presented  by  the  remonstrants  were,  first,  that  the  line  of 
separation  and  the  terms  agreed  upon,  were  altogether  in  favor  of  Old  Rowley.  The 
dividing  line  will  leave  the  whole  parish  of  Old  Rowley,  part  of  the  parishes  of  Byfield 
and  New  Rowley  in  the  old  town.  It  will  cut  five  farms  and  one  school  district;  second, 
that  the  taxes  will  be  increased;  third,  that  the  non-resident  taxes  will  be  much 
multiplied. 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  dividing  line  agreed  upon  is  far  preferable 
to  the  one  contended  for  by  the  remonstrants.  Any  line  which  would  include  more  of  the 
territory  in  the  new  town,  would  leave  Old  Rowley  too  small,  both  in  wealth  and  popula¬ 
tion,  to  manage  advantageously  her  municipal  affairs;  and  as  New  Rowley  will  probably 
continue  to  increase  in  the  measure  she  had  done,  and  Old  Rowley  remain  nearly  sta¬ 
tionary,  sound  policy  requires  such  line  of  division  as  will  leave  both  towns  respectable  in 
numbers  and  wealth. 

The  cutting  of  the  farms  and  the  school  district  is  an  objection  of  small  magnitude 
and  cannot  be  remedied  without  the  introduction  of  a  greater. 

The  taxes  and  the  general  expense  of  managing  the  business  of  the  town  will  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  be  increased  but  materially  diminished,  by  the  separation. 
The  number  of  non-resident  taxpayers  will  be  increased  from  300  to  360. 

From  the  above  facts,  and  other  evidence  presented  at  the  hearing,  your  committee 
are  led  to  believe  that  a  division  of  the  town  should  be  made,  and  they  herewith  report 
a  bill  for  that  purpose. 

The  town  of  Rowley  is  entitled  to  send  two  Representatives  to  the  General  Court, 
and  the  new  town  should  have  the  right  to  elect  at  least  one  of  the  Representatives,  unless 
barred  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

By  the  twelfth  article  of  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  proceedings 
had  in  conformity  with  its  provisions,  the  number  of  Representatives  which  any  city, 
town  or  Representative  District  may  elect,  is  to  remain  fixed  and  unalterable  until  the 
next  decennial  census  of  polls. 

As  your  committee  believes  it  was  not  intended,  by  the  framers  of  that  article,  to 
take  from  the  Legislature  the  power  of  creating  new  towns,  or  altering  town  lines;  or  to 
limit  the  exercise  of  that  power;  or  to  deprive  any  portion  of  the  citizens  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  the  right  of  voting  for  Representatives,  they  have  introduced  a  section  into  the 
bill  providing  for  the  representation  of  the  proposed  new  town  until  the  taking  of  the 
next  decennial  census  of  polls. 

For  the  Committee, 

Nathan  Brooks,  Chairman 
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TRACING  THE  CENTURY 

THE  FIRST  PERIOD 

TOWN  records  offer  the  historian  many  a  disappointment.  Those  of  the  early  days 
of  Georgetown  unfortunately  shed  little  light  on  the  temper  of  the  residents  or  how 
quickly  they  swung  into  the  full  current  of  helpful  community  life.  But  it  must  be 
understood  that  Georgetown  in  1838,  the  year  of  its  incorporation,  was  a  community  of 
fast  increasing  growth,  had  471  rateable  polls,  and  that  business  in  the  tanneries  and  shoe 
shops  was  thriving. 

Life  was  simple  and  not  always  serious.  The  first  town  meeting  of  the  incorporated 
town  elected  Robert  Savory  as  moderator;  George  Foot  as  town  clerk;  John  A.  Lovering, 
Sewell  Spofford  and  Gorham  P.  Tenney  as  selectmen  and  assessors;  Benjamin  Winter  as 
treasurer  and  collector.  How  many  voters  attended  and  how  much  enthusiasm  was  shown 
we  do  not  know.  The  meeting  was  held  in  Savory’s  Hall,  a  building  which  adjoined  the 
hotel  and  which  was  later  called  Mechanics’  Hall.  (Here  meetings  were  held  for  several 
years.  Tenney’s  Hall  was  used  for  a  decade  previous  to  the  building  of  the  Town 
House.)  The  sum  of  $600  was  voted  for  schools,  $600  for  highways  and  $650  for  other 
town  charges.  The  surveyors  were  allowed  1214  cents  per  hour  for  labor  on  the  highways 
and  a  similar  amount  for  ox  labor  “and  what  they  think  proper  for  carts,  plows,  etc.”  It 
was  voted  that  cattle  and  horses  be  restrained  from  running  at  large. 

Several  residents  have  left  us  more  or  less  informing  reminiscences  of  the  early 
town  meetings.  John  Kimball,  who  built  the  Kimball  House  on  Elm  Street,  had  much 
to  say  about  them  in  his  old  age.  He  termed  the  meetings  loud  and  angry,  residents  often 
announcing  that  they  could  not  pay  their  taxes  until  they  had  sold  their  cider.  Personal 
discussions  were  carried  on  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  participants  would  twit  each  other  of 
their  various  shortcomings  and  call  each  other  liars  and  other  significant  names. 

It  is  quite  common  testimony  that  the  voters  usually  succeeded  in  electing  their 
most  able  citizens  to  office  and  that  to  succeed  in  that  work  electioneering  was  carried 
on  from  one  town  meeting  to  another.  No  matter  how  serious  the  business,  voters  were 
determined  to  make  their  town  meetings  as  entertaining  as  possible.  They  brought  their 
lunches  (when  they  did  not  adjourn)  and  talked  the  hours  away.  It  was  not  uncommon 
to  have  several  adjourned  meetings  in  a  year.  Votes  were  taken  one  meeting  and 
rescinded  the  next. 

The  town  records,  up  to  the  year  1844,  are  dry  reading.  In  1841  the  voters  con¬ 
sidered  1214  cents  an  hour  for  laborers  on  the  highways  extravagant,  reduced  the  pay  to 
eight  cents  an  hour  but  retained  the  12/4  for  oxen.  In  1843  the  town  advanced  the 
school  appropriation  to  $800,  the  highway  appropriation  to  a  similar  figure  and  raised 
$1,200  for  other  town  charges.  There  had  been  several  small  fires  and  the  question  of 
purchasing  fire  apparatus  had  long  been  debated.  It  must  have  been  a  shock  to  the 
reactionaries  when  the  town  voted  $1,000  for  a  handtub.  That  vote,  however,  was 
rescinded  at  an  adjourned  meeting  a  few  weeks  later,  by  122  to  126. 

Putting  Down  Liquor 

But  the  question  of  putting  out  fires  by  water  was  no  more  engrossing,  apparently, 
than  the  question  of  putting  down  liquor  by  moral  suasion.  An  extraordinary  effort  was 
made  by  vote  of  the  town  in  1844  when  a  committee,  comprising  the  Selectmen  and  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  was  appointed  “to  visit  every  man  in  town  that  is  engaged  in  the 
sale  of  liquor  and  talk  with  them  and  try  and  persuade  them  to  stop  the  traffic  and  if  they 
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will  not,  to  prosecute  according  to  law  as  in  such  cases  made  and  provided,  and  the  same 
was  passed  in  relation  to  those  that  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  and  getting  drunk.” 

Fire  apparatus  and  the  equally  absorbing  question  of  restraining  dogs  and  horses 
from  their  gambols  about  town,  must  have  provided  plenty  of  excitement,  but  another 
question  arose  for  town  meeting  concern  in  that  lively  year  1844.  Here  we  find  the  first 
hint  of  rowdyism  in  the  town  records.  We  can  imagine  the  boys  converging  on  the 
“corner”  every  night  to  engage  in  their  fun,  such  as  insulting  women,  breaking  windows 
and  tearing  down  fences;  singing  and  perhaps  burglary.  A  committee  on  by-laws  had 
brought  in  a  report  which  the  town  had  accepted,  empowering  the  selectmen  “to  take  all 
necessary  methods  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  its  inhabitants  and 
offer  such  rewards  as  in  their  judgment  they  may  think  best  for  any  crimes  that  may 
have  been  committed  within  thirty  days  from  date  or  that  may  hereafter  be  committed.” 

Georgetown  did  not  have  a  good  reputation  among  its  neighbors.  It  was  said  by 
outsiders  that  the  town  possessed  the  sharpest  traders  in  northern  Essex  County;  that 
Young  America  “ran  riot”  on  public  occasions;  that  law  and  order  were  continually 
flouted  and  that  culture  and  refinement  were  at  a  low  ebb.  Defenders  of  the  town 
insisted  that  the  criticism  was  inspired  by  jealousy,  inasmuch  as  Georgetown  had  far  out¬ 
stripped  her  neighbors  in  business  and  her  citizens  were  men  of  energy  and  enthusiasm. 
(At  that  time  many  citizens  had  visions  of  Georgetown  outrivaling  Salem.) 

The  First  Fire  Apparatus 

In  1843,  after  the  town  had  voted,  and  then  rescinded  the  vote,  for  a  handtub,  the 
flower  of  Georgetown  youth  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  and  purchased  the  first 
suction  handtub  ever  seen  in  town.  As  early  as  1830  the  boys  had  a  handtub  which 
squirted  water  as  rapidly  as  the  tank  could  be  filled  with  buckets.  It  was  derisively  dubbed 
“Yellow  Belly”  and  was  first  kept  in  a  small  shed  where  the  Plummer  House,  East  Main 
Street,  now  stands.  Later,  it  was  moved  to  the  house  at  26  Central  Street,  built  by  George 
J.  Tenney,  which  Hiram  N.  Harriman  later  occupied  for  many  years.  The  third  location 
was  on  the  site  of  the  building  now  owned  by  Thomas  Watson. 

The  new  handtub  became  the  possession  of  Pentucket  Company  No.  1,  formed  on 
August  17,  1843.  It  was  termed  “The  Volunteer  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Property 
from  Fire.”  The  first  officers  comprised:  Foreman,  H.  N.  Noyes;  first  assistant,  William 
Nelson;  second  assistant,  John  Killam;  clerk,  T.  A.  Merrill.  It  would  appear  that  for  the 
first  eight  or  ten  years  of  the  company’s  existence  about  everything  was  done  but  that  of 
fighting  fire.  There  were  monthly  meetings,  entertainments,  dinners,  processions,  drills, 
speech-making.  The  first  fire  reported  in  the  records  was  that  of  April  9,  1848,  reading  as 
follows:  “Between  12  and  1  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  small  house  of  Samuel  Furbish  was 
discovered  to  be  on  fire  which  was  consumed  together  with  barn  of  Mr.  Bettes  and  the 
house  was  saved  only  by  the  promptness  and  efficiency  of  the  Fire  Department.” 

At  this  time  another  company  was  doing  business,  No.  2,  and  there  were  many 
pleasant  exchanges  of  courtesy  and  good  times.  On  October  12,  1848,  the  Pentucket  Com¬ 
pany  accepted  an  invitation  from  their  rivals  to  unite  in  a  torchlight  procession.  They 
paraded  round  the  Square,  partook  of  an  “oyster  soup”  and  fish  chowder  and  enjoyed  an 
entertainment.  “On  the  whole  this  was  decidedly  the  greatest  time  the  Fire  Department 
of  Georgetown  ever  had,”  the  secretary  reported. 

In  eighteen  years  the  Old  Pentucket  Engine  weakened.  There  had  been  numerous 
fires  and  tournaments.  In  order  to  produce  a  fair  stream  it  became  necessary  to  put  the 
hose  to  soak  the  night  before.  A  new  machine  was  purchased,  a  second-hand  Hunneman. 
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Its  arrival  was  the  occasion  for  a  great  consumption  of  oysters.  The  old  Pentucket  went 
to  Boston  as  part  payment.  From  that  date,  March  21,  1860,  the  company  bore  the  name 
of  Washington. 

The  first  help  of  the  town  toward  the  support  of  the  first  department  was  recorded 
in  1846  when  Engine  Company  No.  1  was  given  $30  and  No.  2  $25.  From  that  time  the 
town  has  appropriated  money  every  year  for  its  fire  department,  greatly  increasing  the 
amount  in  the  last  ten  years. 

High  School  and  Alms  House  Barn 

Though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  earlier  problems  of  fire  apparatus,  drunk¬ 
enness  and  rowdyism  ceased  to  disturb  the  citizens,  two  new  problems  appeared  in  1850 — 
a  high  school  and  a  new  barn  at  the  almshouse.  After  voting  to  establish  the  high  school, 
the  citizens  changed  their  minds  a  few  weeks  later  and  tackled  the  other  issue.  A  vote  in 
favor  of  a  barn  was  passed  and  a  committee  appointed.  The  barn  was  to  be  36x44  feet  and 
the  cellar  seven  feet  deep.  This  vote  was  hardly  recorded  when  it  was  decided  to  add  ten 
feet  to  the  length.  Still  the  dimensions  did  not  please,  and  it  was  voted  “to  take  four  feet 
off  the  length  and  add  it  to  the  width,  making  the  barn  a  40x50-foot  structure.”  The  build¬ 
ing  committee  was  given  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  the  old  barn  and  allowed  $600  to 
build  the  new  one.  While  the  committee  was  empowered  to  choose  the  location,  they  were 
instructed  by  the  voters,  as  an  afterthought,  to  be  sure  that  the  posts  were  16  feet. 

The  barn  problem  came  up  again  in  1853  when  the  committee  was  given  $300  more 
to  complete  the  structure.  There  was  so  much  wrangling  over  the  construction  of  the  barn, 
that  the  town  treasurer  evidently  had  withheld  the  funds.  This  matter  was  debated  at 
length  in  town  meeting  and  it  was  voted  that  the  money  be  at  the  disposal  of  a  majority 
of  the  committee.  The  barn  was  finally  erected  and  presumably  the  bills  paid. 

In  1853  the  town  saw  a  chance  to  secure  the  State  Normal  School  which  finally  went 
to  Salem.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  commissioners  “to  induce  them 
to  establish  the  school.”  No  report  was  recorded  of  the  failure. 

As  the  high  school  problem  had  been  held  in  abeyance  until  the  almshouse  got  its 
barn,  the  cause  of  education  came  to  the  fore  again  in  1855,  and  with  it  the  question  of 
building  a  Town  House.  A  committee,  comprising  Colonel  Joseph  Kimball,  S.  D.  Hall, 
Isaac  Wilson,  Samuel  E.  Clark,  Caleb  Tenney,  Samuel  P.  Cheney  and  John  A.  Lovering, 
was  chosen  to  study  the  matter  and  report  on  the  expense  of  a  lot  and  building.  It  was  voted 
to  purchase  the  Universalist  Meetinghouse  and  lot  for  not  more  than  $2000  and  to  build 
according  to  a  plan  presented  by  Samuel  E.  Clark,  “with  a  few  variations.”  Another  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  dispose  of  the  meetinghouse,  prepare  the  lot  and  build  the  house. 
Colonel  Joseph  Kimball,  George  J.  Tenney,  Hiram  N.  Noyes,  Isaac  Wilson,  comprised  this 
committee.  It  was  voted  to  assess  $1000  on  polls  and  estates  and  hire  not  over  $8000.  That 
appropriation  was  later  increased  by  $3000. 

There  was  apparently  as  much  ill-feeling  over  the  construction  of  the  Town  House 
and  the  establishment  of  the  high  school  as  in  all  other  mooted  questions,  for  in  1856,  with 
the  building  completed,  the  school  committee  elected,  comprising  Dr.  P.  M.  Reed,  Rev. 
William  Reed,  J.  P.  Jones,  H.  P.  Chaplin,  John  D.  Howard,  declined  to  serve  and  another 
committee  was  elected. 

In  1858  the  high  school  question  reached  its  apex  in  excitement.  A  motion  to  raise 
$500  for  the  high  school  was  amended  by  a  motion  to  cut  the  figure  to  $450,  the  vote  to  be 
on  roll  call.  The  amendment  was  defeated  by  two  votes.  At  an  adjourned  town  meeting  the 
vote  was  reversed;  Yeas,  144;  Nays,  124.  In  the  following  year  the  high  school  appropria¬ 
tion  was  raised  to  $600. 

Help  for  War  Veterans 

The  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  found  Georgetown  as  excited  as  other  towns  and 
more  united  than  ever  before.  It  was  apparently  easier  to  appropriate  $5000  in  the  town 
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meeting  of  1861  for  the  benefit  “of  such  of  our  families  as  may  volunteer  or  be  required 
to  act  in  the  service  of  their  country  during  the  ensuing  year”  than  it  had  been  to  appro¬ 
priate  $25  to  a  fire  company. 

A  committee  of  one  from  each  school  district  was  appointed  to  ascertain  what  sup¬ 
plies  might  be  needed  by  volunteers  without  families  or  families  of  volunteers  called  into 
service  during  the  ensuing  year.  The  committee  named  to  spend  the  money  comprised  Hon. 
Moses  Tenney,  H.  P.  Chaplin,  Isaac  Wilson,  Jeremiah  P.  Jones,  H.  M.  Couch,  Caleb 
Tenney,  Humphrey  S.  Howe. 

In  1862  the  town  voted  to  purchase  or  build  suitable  houses  for  the  fire  engines  and 
took  further  action  on  volunteers  for  army  or  naval  service.  One  hundred  dollars  was 
offered  to  each  volunteer  and  an  additional  bounty  of  $50  for  those  enlisting  for  three 
years.  The  selectmen  were  authorized  to  secure  recruits  from  out-of-town  as  well  and  to 
offer  a  reward  of  $10  for  the  arrest  of  any  citizen  liable  to  the  draft  who  evades  it.  Later  it 
was  voted  to  pay  each  volunteer  $250  for  nine  months’  service,  and  $500  for  the  benefit  of 
discharged  and  disabled  volunteers  and  their  families. 

Ages  of  the  Leading  Citizens 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  of  the  ages  of  the  leading  men  of  the  town  eligible  for  war 
service,  as  recorded,  June  1,  1863,  as  follows:  Jophanus  Adams,  32;  John  W.  Berry,  27; 
James  O.  Berry,  33;  Gayton  Brown,  21;  Walter  M.  Brewster,  21;  George  W.  Boynton,  42; 
Joseph  E.  Bailey,  24;  David  N.  Bridges,  26;  Michael  Buckley,  40;  Perley  Bunker,  22; 
George  H.  Carleton,  32;  Mosely  D.  Chase,  25;  Luther  F.  Carter,  24;  Robert  A.  Coker,  23; 
James  Carroll,  21;  Samuel  E.  Clark,  39;  Alfred  P.  Cheney,  32;  Herbert  H.  Dale,  31;  Green- 
leaf  N.  Dole,  20;  John  O.  Davis,  39;  William  B.  Dorman,  27;  Joseph  P.  Folsom,  39;  Owen 
McGauley,  31;  James  B.  Giles,  43;  Samuel  A.  Holmes,  23;  Hiram  N.  Harriman,  26;  George 
Harnden,  43;  Stephen  S.  Hardy,  32;  Daniel  W.  Hall,  23;  Milton  Holmes,  27;  Patrick 
Hughes,  33;  Joseph  S.  Hilliard,  42;  William  S.  Horner,  37;  J.  Adams  Illsley,  32;  Charles 
E.  Jewett,  35;  Jeremiah  P.  Jones,  44;  Gorham  P.  Jewett,  30;  William  K.  Lambert,  39; 
Benjamin  P.  Lowe,  20;  John  H.  Lovering,  26;  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  26;  Daniel  E. 
Moulton,  41;  George  L.  Mighill,  21;  Patrick  Moan,  28;  Colonius  Morse,  28;  Byron  J. 
Merrill,  34;  George  W.  Noyes,  20;  Herbert  Niles,  22;  Solomon  Nelson,  36;  Sherman  Nelson, 
28;  Solomon  A.  Nelson,  29;  Henry  M.  Nelson,  26;  Chauncey  O.  Noyes,  22;  Stephen 
Osgood,  36;  Byron  L.  R.  Perkins,  20;  John  Preston,  43;  Kendrick  W.  Pickett,  30;  Edwin  P. 
Perkins,  26;  George  Pettengill,  23;  Samuel  T.  Poor,  20;  Prescott  Poor,  30;  Charles  S. 
Spofford,  41;  George  M.  Spofford,  39;  Melvin  G.  Spofford,  32;  Moses  E.  Tenney,  24;  Milton 

G.  Tenney,  25;  Charles  E.  Tyler,  23;  George  H.  Tenney,  25;  Gorham  D.  Tenney,  33; 
Charles  R.  Weston,  30;  Bartlett  H.  Weston,  30;  Sherburne  K.  White,  25;  William  G. 
Wadleigh,  22;  Samuel  H.  Wadleigh,  31;  George  S.  Weston,  26;  Isaac  Wilson,  39;  Edward 
P.  Wildes,  23;  John  H.  Winter,  44;  Charles  W.  Tenney,  19;  George  O.  Tyler,  19;  Hamilton 

H.  Perkins,  18;  George  N.  Boynton,  19. 

Committee  Against  Liquor 

War  days  were  also  rum  days  in  Georgetown,  as  may  be  assumed  from  action  by 
the  town  in  appointing  a  committee  of  fifteen  to  enforce  the  law  against  the  illegal  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquor.  This  committee  comprised  John  P.  Coker,  Richard  Tenney,  Joseph  P. 
Folsom,  George  W.  Chaplin,  Otis  Thompson,  William  S.  Horner,  Alfred  B.  Noyes,  Charles 
Boynton,  Joseph  Kimball,  William  H.  Harriman,  Albro  Kennedy,  John  M.  Palmer,  George 
H.  Carleton,  George  W.  Boynton,  Erie  P.  Thompson.  It  was  also  voted  to  discontinue  the 
liquor  agency,  but  it  was  still  going  years  afterward. 
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In  1865  the  agitation  for  a  Soldiers’  Monument  was  started  and  the  town  passed 
its  first  vote  of  $1000  for  the  same,  choosing  a  committee  comprising  J.  M.  Clark,  Henry 
P.  Chaplin,  O.  B.  Tenney,  Sherman  Nelson  and  George  J.  Tenney.  The  town  took  cog¬ 
nizance  of  a  movement  on  the  edge  of  Rowley  (Dodgeville)  for  annexation  to  George¬ 
town,  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  having  been  filed.  No  such  annexation  came  about, 
however. 

The  war  over  and  town  affairs  becoming  more  settled,  the  town  took  up  with  earnest¬ 
ness  the  question  of  street  lines.  One  of  the  proposals  which  never  received  favorable  action 
by  the  town  was  that  of  the  selectmen  for  a  street  leading  from  Middle  Street  near  the 
Church  through  vacant  land  to  the  Boston  &  Maine  station.  This  was  on  petition  of  Stephen 
Osgood  and  others.  The  selectmen  had  awarded  the  Church,  $1000  as  land  damage;  Mr. 
Osgood,  $150;  J.  M.  Clark,  $300;  Robert  Boyce,  $50  and  James  D.  Sullivan,  $150.  Two 
years  later  the  proposal  came  up  again  in  town  meeting,  along  with  such  other  street  laying- 
out  proposals  as  Nelson  Avenue,  Moulton  Street,  Cottage  Street  and  Clark  Street.  All  were 
accepted  but  the  proposed  street  across  the  fields  to  the  station.  The  continuation  of  Moulton 
Street  over  the  tracks  to  West  Main  Street  was  vetoed  by  the  state  railroad  commission. 

Turning  from  streets  to  the  continued  agitation  for  the  erection  of  a  Soldiers’  Monu¬ 
ment,  the  town  indulged  in  much  consideration  of  the  project,  and  in  1874  voted  to  erect 
the  monument  on  Union  Park.  There  were  amendments  to  the  motion  by  William  Boynton, 
who  asked  for  the  Centre  School  house  lot;  Stephen  Osgood  for  a  site  on  the  Corner,  near 
the  reservoir;  and  J.  B.  Hardy  who  sought  a  site  in  front  of  the  Town  House,  and  on  the 
same  lot.  Ward  Tenney,  an  engraver  employed  in  Boston,  got  out  a  fanciful  sketch  of  the 
proposed  monument  standing  in  the  soggy  land  near  Carter’s  shop,  propped  up  with  posts. 
The  Centre  School  House  lot  finally  prevailed,  and  the  monument  cost  about  $3000. 

After  the  disastrous  fire  of  1874  the  town  appointed  a  committee  “to  purchase  a 
steam  fire  engine,  or  any  other  apparatus  in  their  opinion  is  necessary  for  the  extinguish¬ 
ment  of  fires,”  and  at  a  later  meeting  voted  $8000  for  the  engine  and  house.  A  special  fire 
police  force  of  twenty-five  men  was  named,  comprising  William  Nelson,  Humphrey  Nel¬ 
son,  A.  C.  Hall,  John  A.  Hoyt,  William  H.  Illsley,  George  L.  Mighill,  Charles  S.  Spofford, 
William  Rogers,  Timothy  Hoyt,  C.  Gould,  Samuel  E.  Clark,  L.  F.  Carter,  J.  M.  Wagg, 
George  H.  Carleton,  James  O.  Berry,  J.  F.  Hilliard,  Alfred  Cheney,  Albro  Kennedy,  A.  P. 
Peabody,  John  O.  Davis,  Dennis  Donoghue,  George  S.  Harnden,  William  A.  Harnden, 
Isaiah  Perkins. 
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Historical  Episodes 


Top — Mrs.  Laura  G.  Pedder  and  the  pupils  of  her  early  school.  Centre — Swearing  in  the  Officers  of 
the  Founding  of  the  Parish.  Bottom — Arrival  of  John  Spofford,  first  settler  of  Georgetown,  and  his  family. 
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THE  SECOND  FIFTY  YEARS 


THE  first  period  of  the  incorporated  town’s  history  were  years  of  simple  living 
and  simple  planning.  They  had  to  do  with  handtubs,  lawlessness,  the  building  of  an 
almshouse  barn,  the  laying-out  of  streets,  the  establishment  of  a  high  school,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  Town  House.  Then  came  the  Civil  War  and  the  great  worries  of  the  people 
over  the  fate  of  their  favorite  sons  and  of  their  own  means  of  livelihood  while  the  boys 
were  at  the  front.  That  Georgetown  dealt  generously  with  the  people  in  war  relief  work 
was  never  questioned.  The  total  amount  raised  for  that  purpose  was  about  $25,000. 

The  next  fifty-year  period  was  one  of  almost  constant  municipal  excitement,  as 
the  town  struggled,  amid  much  bitterness,  with  such  questions  as  the  construction  of  a  new 
Town  Hall,  the  Perley  Free  School,  the  new  Peabody  Library,  the  idea  of  employing  a 
superintendent  of  schools,  the  various  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  electric  car  lines, 
the  telephone  service,  the  electric  light  service,  and  finally  water. 

In  1882  the  town  began  to  get  uneasy  over  “the  long  continued  delay  on  the  part  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Perley  School  Fund  in  establishing  a  school.”  Immediate  action  was  re¬ 
quested  in  town  meeting.  Six  years  later  the  town  started  official  action  for  a  new  library 
building,  asking  the  trustees  of  the  library  to  procure  plans  and  obtain  proposals.  The  com¬ 
mittee  comprised  Sherman  Nelson,  W.  N.  Harriman,  Sylvester  Donoghue,  H.  Howard 
Noyes  and  Alfred  B.  Noyes.  In  that  year  also  the  town  rejected  an  article  in  the  warrant  in 
regard  to  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  incorporation. 

In  the  following  year,  J.  P.  Jones  reported  for  the  Library  trustees  that  the  fund  was 
not  large  enough  to  proceed  with  a  new  building  but  the  town  gave  its  committee  a  new 
lease  of  life,  asking  that  body  to  see  what  could  be  done  with  $10,000.  Sherman  Nelson 
reported  for  the  Library  committee,  the  result  of  an  investigation.  A  suitable  building  could 
be  erected  for  $9250,  good  for  fifty  years,  and  including  fire-proof  vaults  and  quarters  for 
the  town  officers.  The  town  voted  to  proceed  at  once.  Several  lots  had  been  reported  as 
available,  as  follows:  Lincoln  Park,  1 /2  acres,  for  $700;  Isaiah  Perkins  lot,  corner  of  North 
and  Pleasant  Street,  $400;  H.  P.  Chaplin  lot,  65  feet  front,  running  back  to  Middle  Street, 
$2200;  Carleton  lot,  Main  Street,  48-foot  front,  $850;  Little’s  Block,  $16,000;  Union  Square, 
owned  by  the  town;  Holmes’  lot,  corner  of  Pond  and  Prospect  Streets  $1000;  Moulton  lot, 
Main  Street.  The  town  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  Isaiah  Perkins  lot,  and  asked 
the  trustees  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  town. 

Under  date  of  June  14,  1885,  the  town  clerk  recorded  the  burning  of  “the  great 
octagonal  barn  built  by  Samuel  Little,”  on  the  farm  that  has  ever  borne  that  name.  That 
fire,  the  most  spectacular  ever  known  in  this  locality,  was  seen  far  out  to  sea.  Burning 
shingles  were  blown  to  the  eastern  limits  of  the  town  and  numerous  houses  caught  fire. 
It  was  a  wild  night  and  in  the  memory  of  many  persons  living  in  the  town  today.  The 
burning  of  the  old  Cheney  house  together  with  a  barn  owned  by  William  S.  Wheeler, 
Thurlow  Street,  a  few  hours  before,  added  to  the  excitement. 

It  was  in  1891  that  the  lively  controversy  over  the  employment  of  a  superintendent 
of  schools  first  came  up.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  such  a  forward  step  in  public  school 
education  should  have  caused  such  bitterness.  A  motion  by  Fred  S.  Hardy  at  the  annual 
town  meeting  of  that  year  that  Georgetown  join  with  Groveland,  Newbury  and  West 
Newbury  and  appropriate  $250  as  its  share  of  the  salary  of  the  superintendent,  was  voted 
down.  This  defeat  was  immediately  followed  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Hardy  and  Lewis 
H.  Giles  from  the  school  committee.  The  selectmen  appointed  W.  S.  Simons  and  A.  B. 
Comins  to  the  vacancies.  Two  years  later,  however,  the  town  accepted  the  legislative  act 
authorizing  the  employment  of  a  superintendent. 
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Another  matter  to  agitate  the  citizens  who  were  always  jealous  of  the  town’s  natural 
resources  was  embodied  in  the  petition  of  the  city  authorities  of  Newburyport  to  take  water 
from  Pentucket  and  Rock  Ponds.  The  question  came  up  in  a  special  Town  Meeting  March 
20,  1893  and  the  vote  was  overwhelmingly  against  the  petition  which  had  been  filed  in 
the  Legislature.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  combat  it.  The  city,  realizing  the  power  of 
the  opposition,  withdrew  the  petition.  The  question  never  came  up  again. 

Street  Railway  Service 

What  appeared  to  mark  a  new  birth  for  Georgetown  was  the  prospect  of  street 
railway  service  to  contiguous  towns  and  cities  by  the  petition  filed  with  the  selectmen  by 
the  directors  of  the  Haverhill,  Georgetown  and  Danvers  Street  Railway  Company  seeking 
permission  to  construct  tracks  from  Groveland  line,  through  West  Main  Street  and  Central 
Street.  The  directors  signing  the  petition  were  Walter  M.  Brewster,  Warren  W.  Potter, 
Merrill  B.  Bailey  and  Hamilton  L.  Perkins.  This  venture  was  the  result  of  special  legisla¬ 
tion  which  granted  the  company  the  right  not  only  to  carry  passengers  but  freight,  the  fran¬ 
chise  being  as  broad  as  that  of  a  railroad  corporation.  The  chartered  line  was  nearly  twenty 
miles  in  length,  extended  through  or  into  seven  cities  or  towns  and  formed  with  connecting 
systems  a  continuous  line  between  important  factory  and  commercial  centers.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  had  repeatedly  rejected  all  proposals  to  grant  street  railways  the  right  to  do  a  freight 
business.  The  petition  of  the  railway  to  the  Railway  Commission  for  leave  to  cross  the 
Boston  &  Maine  tracks  at  grade  was  rejected.  The  railway  was  built  and  in  the  summer 
of  1896  the  town  resented  the  inconvenience  to  patrons  by  the  enforced  stopping  of  the 
cars  at  Weston’s  crossing.  The  Boston  &  Maine  remained  adamant  and  the  result  was  the 
unsightly  trestle  which  later  gave  way  to  a  roadway  over  the  tracks,  as  we  see  it  today. 

The  first  street  railway  cars  came  into  Pentucket  Square  as  the  southern  terminus, 
but  a  year  later  the  company  petitioned  for  rights  of  way  down  North  Street.  This  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  the  residents  of  Central  Street  who  presented  a  petition  in  favor 
of  the  original  plan.  Two  years  later  another  street  railway  company  appeared  on  the  scene. 
The  Georgetown  Rowley  and  Ipswich  Street  Railway  Company,  having  as  directors  Ed¬ 
mund  B.  Fuller,  Arthur  Bishop,  Benjamin  Pearson,  Jr.,  Lewis  R.  Hovey,  Charles  O.  Barnes 
and  William  B.  Ferguson,  petitioned  for  rights  through  North  Street.  The  road  was  con¬ 
structed  and  for  years  it  was  extremely  popular.  But  the  street  railway  situation  was  kept 
to  the  fore  by  such  companies  as  the  Essex  County  Street  Railway  Company,  which  peti¬ 
tioned  for  rights  on  Central  Street,  and  by  a  petition  by  The  Association  for  the  Formation 
of  the  Haverhill,  Danvers  and  Ipswich  Street  Railway  Company,  which  would  start  its 
line  at  the  Groveland  line  and  proceed  over  private  land  to  Main  Street  to  Georgetown 
Square  and  thence  on  the  westerly  side  of  Main  Street  to  the  Rowley  line. 

Suddenly  in  1897  the  Peabody  Library  question  began  to  cause  trouble  when  the 
town  voted  for  action  to  merge  the  expense  fund  with  the  building  fund.  The  old  Library 
building  was  not  only  ill-adapted  for  library  purposes  but  was  regarded  as  occupying  one 
of  the  worst  possible  sites  in  town.  The  trustees  voted  against  such  a  merger  of  funds,  but 
the  citizens  were  obdurate  and  named  a  building  committee  to  proceed  with  the  erection 
of  a  building.  This  committee  comprised  O.  B.  Tenney,  Sherman  Nelson,  Jophanus  Adams, 
H.  N.  Harriman,  Samuel  T.  Poor,  O.  S.  Butler,  C.  O.  Noyes,  Harold  F.  Blake,  James 
Watson,  Stephen  Osgood  and  Joseph  E.  Bailey.  At  a  special  town  meeting  later  in  the  same 
year  all  previous  votes  were  rescinded.  Next  year  the  matter  came  to  a  head  when  Milton 
J.  Tenney  and  Lucy  Tenney  Brown  offered  the  town  Lincoln  Park  as  a  gift  for  the  new 
building.  The  town  instructed  the  Library  trustees  to  appraise  a  cash  value  on  the  land 
and  place  it  to  the  credit  of  the  building  fund. 

At  the  March  meeting  in  1899  the  town  voted  again  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
the  erection  of  the  new  Library.  Another  building  committee  was  appointed,  comprising 
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Samuel  T.  Poor,  H.  Howard  Noyes,  Jophanus  Adams,  Harold  F.  Blake,  Sherman  Nelson, 
Roger  S.  Howe,  Rev.  David  C.  Torrey,  Rev.  C.  Julian  Tuttle,  Rev.  Fr.  L.  W.  Slattery, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Davis,  Rev.  Frank  P.  Estabrook,  Milton  S.  Tenney  and  James  Watson.  The 
long  controversy  then  started  over  the  Library  was  marked  by  intense  bitterness,  every 
important  step  in  the  preparation  of  plans,  the  choice  of  an  architect,  and  in  construction 
of  the  building  being  vigorously  fought. 

The  Town  Hall  had  burned  in  the  winter  of  1898  and  the  following  year  saw  an 
agitation,  though  not  at  all  active,  to  rebuild.  The  selectmen  were  authorized  to  investi¬ 
gate.  On  March  12,  1900  the  citizens  voted  to  expend  not  more  than  $15,000  for  a  new 
building  on  the  old  site  and  named  the  selectmen  and  two  others,  Sherman  Nelson  and 
Roger  S.  Howe,  to  bring  in  a  report  at  a  special  Town  Meeting.  This  meeting  convened  on 
May  18,  1900  when  C.  O.  Noyes  presented  a  report  that  the  committee  could  not  agree  on 
plans.  As  opposition  to  immediate  action  developed  the  matter  was  postponed  to  the  next 
annual  town  meeting  and  then  indefinitely  postponed. 

Library  Question  Again 

For  four  years  the  Library  question  smouldered,  for  it  was  not  until  the  annual 
Town  Meeting  of  March  2,  1903,  that  the  matter  came  up  again,  on  an  article  by  Daniel  W. 
Spofford  and  others,  that  the  town  rescind  its  choice  of  Lincoln  Park  for  a  Library  and 
build  a  Library  with  Town  House  combined  on  the  old  Town  House  lot.  The  article  was 
passed  over,  and  the  town  voted  that  the  trustees  of  the  Public  Library,  together  with  the 
selectmen  and  the  town  clerk,  be  a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject  of  location  and 
prepare  a  statement  of  the  various  votes  passed  by  the  town  on  the  Library  question  and 
report  at  a  special  town  meeting  not  later  than  April  2. 

The  special  Town  Meeting  was  held  on  March  30,  1903  and  the  town  voted  to 
rescind  action  on  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  and  on  motion  by  Daniel  W.  Spofford, 
seconded  by  Dennis  Donoghue,  the  town  voted  against  the  Lincoln  Park  site  for  the  new 
Library  building:  Yes,  109;  No,  49.  On  the  question  of  accepting  the  Town  House  lot  as 
a  site,  an  informal  vote  resulted  in  a  tie,  73  to  73.  On  motion  of  O.  B.  Tenney  it  was 
voted,  Yeas,  137;  Nays,  5,  that  the  Pentucket  House  property  be  purchased  for  a  Library 
site  provided  the  price  was  not  more  than  $2800.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  a  letter  was 
read  from  Edward  H.  Barry  that  he  would  sell  the  property  for  $2800  at  any  time  before 
May  1,  1903.  The  town  then  voted,  on  motion  of  Harold  F.  Blake,  that  the  property  be 
purchased.  Only  seven  were  in  opposition. 

Decision  to  take  over  the  Pentucket  House  was  followed  by  practically  a  unanimous 
vote  that  the  trustees,  together  with  six  other  persons  chosen  by  ballot,  should  constitute 
a  building  committee,  buy  the  hotel  and  superintend  construction.  The  committee  was 
given  absolute  authority  in  the  erection  of  the  building,  subject  only  to  instructions  by 
vote  of  the  town  and  by  the  letter  of  gift.  O.  B.  Tenney  sought  to  bind  the  committee  to 
a  building  of  brick  and  stone,  two  stories  high,  and  providing  for  a  hall  to  accommodate 
350  persons,  together  with  a  room  on  the  lower  floor  for  the  town  officers  and  a  safety 
vault  for  the  town  records.  That  motion  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Library  question  had  become  a  tough  bone  of  contention  and  another  special 
Town  Meeting  was  held  on  April  6,  when  it  was  voted  to  take  up  O.  B.  Tenney’s  previous 
Town  Hall-Library  motion  in  sections.  They  were  all  adopted.  Quite  naturally,  the 
Library  trustees  wondered  if  the  combination  building  would  come  within  the  provisions 
of  the  letter  of  gift  from  Mr.  Peabody,  and  on  motion  of  Harold  F.  Blake  it  was  voted 
that  the  building  committee  be  authorized  to  employ  legal  counsel.  O.  B.  Tenney  failed 
to  secure  approval  of  a  motion  that  the  town  appropriate  $10,000  to  be  donated  to  the 
expense  fund  of  the  Library. 

Another  special  Town  Meeting  on  June  9  was  more  lively  than  the  others.  The  citi¬ 
zens  had  had  time  to  consider  the  complications  involved  in  the  attempt  to  combine  a  town 
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hall  and  a  library,  as  well  as  to  consider  the  site  itself.  Their  temper  was  high,  and  so  they 
voted  to  rescind  all  previous  actions,  such  as  the  appointment  of  the  building  committee, 
and  the  choice  of  the  site.  On  motion  of  Sylvester  A.  Donoghue  it  was  voted  that  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Library  be  constituted  a  committee  to  superintend  the  construction  of  a  new 
building  on  a  lot  to  be  chosen  later  by  the  town.  A  motion  by  Harold  F.  Blake  that  the 
town  buy  the  Chaplin  property,  corner  of  Clark,  Andover  and  Central  Streets,  at  a  price 
not  exceeding  $1800,  and  erect  a  building  to  cost  not  more  than  $15,000,  was  lost.  O.  S. 
Butler  then  fought  for  the  Pentucket  House  lot  but  failed. 

Central  School  Started 

The  Library  question  was  inactive  as  far  as  official  action  was  concerned,  during  the 
summer,  for  another  equally  important  matter  had  come  to  a  head — the  question  of  con¬ 
solidating  the  public  schools  and  erecting  an  eight-room  central  schoolhouse.  At  the  annual 
Town  Meeting  of  March  7,  1904  the  citizens  had  little  trouble  with  the  school  question, 
voting  $20,000  for  the  building.  The  committee  in  charge  comprised  George  W.  Noyes, 
Samuel  K.  Herrick,  S.  A.  Donoghue,  James  Watson  and  Lewis  H.  Giles. 

But  the  Library  matter  came  up  anew  in  view  of  a  letter  of  gift  from  the  owners 
of  Lincoln  Park  as  the  site  of  the  new  Library  building.  The  town  accepted  the  gift  and 
voted  that  the  Library  trustees  be  instructed  to  erect  a  building  there  at  a  cost  of  not  more 
than  $15,000.  The  vote  was:  Yeas,  92;  Nays,  32.  For  a  while  this  question  seemed  on  the 
quiet  way  of  fruition,  but  the  agitated  opponents  of  both  Library  and  school  kept  up 
their  battle.  They  had  special  Town  Meetings  called  for  Saturday,  April  16,  1904,  and  for 
May  4,  at  which  they  attempted  to  rescind  all  action  previously  taken  on  the  Central 
School  building,  but  failed.  There  was  a  breathing  spell  up  to  August  27  when  both  the 
school  and  the  Library  question  was  agitated  afresh  in  Town  Meeting,  the  articles  asking 
the  town  to  rescind  the  school  votes,  action  in  regard  to  building  the  new  Library  and  to 
consider  again  the  purchase  of  the  Pentucket  House  site.  Discussion  was  in  progress  when 
somebody  moved  to  adjourn  and  it  was  carried. 

Another  special  Town  Meeting  quickly  followed  on  school  and  Library  matters,  but 
the  only  business  was  the  reading  of  a  report  by  the  Central  School  committee,  which  was 
accepted.  On  October  29  the  town  met  again  when  William  Bray  asked  many  questions 
of  the  committees  for  both  Library  and  School.  Contracts  had  been  let  in  both  cases,  and 
at  this  meeting  the  long-continued  and  sensational  controversy  over  the  Library  book- 
stacks  had  its  start.  It  was  voted  that  a  committee  of  five  be  named  to  investigate  the  book- 
stacks,  but  before  the  committee  was  appointed  it  was  voted  to  reconsider  and  lay  the 
matter  on  the  table. 

Trouble  over  legal  matters  had  developed  and  a  special  Town  Meeting  was  called  for 
November  12,  1904  in  regard  to  a  claim  for  damages  filed  by  Purden  &  Little,  architects. 
The  chairman  of  the  selectmen  was  authorized  to  ascertain  the  grievances  and  employ 
counsel  if  he  saw  fit  and  report  in  two  weeks.  At  this  meeting  Chairman  C.  O.  Noyes 
reported  that  the  claims  could  be  settled  for  $425  and  it  was  voted  to  settle.  Mr.  Bray  held 
the  floor  again  on  the  bookstacks,  and  a  committee  comprising  Allen  P.  Spofford,  Daniel 
P.  Bond,  William  Bray,  Prescott  Poor,  J.  D.  Hayes,  L.  S.  Gifford,  Dennis  Hayes  and  J.  J. 
Molloy  was  named  to  investigate. 

Library  Committee  Reports 

The  records  give  but  little  insight  into  the  fiery  battle  raging  over  the  Library  mat¬ 
ters  and  those  who  have  no  memory  of  the  many  town  meetings  can  by  no  means  visualize 
the  situation.  The  special  Town  Meeting  of  December  27,  1904  must  have  been  spirited, 
especially  over  the  article  to  see  if  the  town  would  vote  to  discharge  the  architects  and  also 
remove  one  or  more  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Library.  The  only  positive 
action  taken  was  the  appointment  of  another  committee  and  adjournment  to  January  10, 
when  the  committee  reported.  In  that  report  the  committee  said: 
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“As  to  the  price  paid  for  the  bookstacks,  your  committee  feels  that  if  the  trustees 
had  been  permitted  to  examine  samples  or  meet  with  representatives  of  firms  who  offer 
stacks  for  sale,  they  could,  and  undoubtedly  would  have  selected  for  the  Peabody  Library, 
such  stacks  as  are  in  use  in  nearly  every  library  in  New  England,  and  the  quality  would 
have  been  as  good,  and  the  price  not  more  than  one-half  that  contracted  for  by  them,  of 
the  Ohio  Company.  The  committee  intended  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  bookstack  pur¬ 
chase,  and  reveal  if  possible  what  the  town  ought  to  know;  but  we  were  stopped  by  the 
discovery  of  a  matter  of  much  more  importance,  in  our  opinion,  when  we  found  that  the 
trustees  of  the  Peabody  Library  had  wilfully  violated  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  their 
fellow  citizens. 

“To  substantiate  these  statements  we  would  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

“At  a  meeting  held  March  12,  1904  the  town  passed  the  following  vote  under 
Article  12.  ‘That  the  town  accept  the  lot  known  as  Lincoln  Park  as  a  gift  from  the  donors 
as  a  site  for  the  Library  Building,  and  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Library  be  in¬ 
structed  to  erect  a  library  building  on  that  lot  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $15,000  ready  for 
occupancy.’  A  yea  and  nay  vote  was  taken  on  this  motion  and  the  result  was,  Yeas  92; 
Nays  32. 

“On  August  18,  1904  the  trustees  signed  a  contract  with  Mr.  E.  H.  George,  involv¬ 
ing  the  Library  fund  to  the  extent  of  $14,998.  On  September  15  they  signed  another  con¬ 
tract  with  Mr.  George  involving  this  fund  to  the  extent  of  $1161,  making  a  total  of  $16,159. 
Since  then  they  have  contracted  for  the  following:  Bookstacks,  $1599;  heating  apparatus, 
$448;  wiring  for  electric  lights,  $100;  grading  already  done,  $162.78;  water  supply,  $22; 
Total,  $2331.78.  Added  to  Mr.  George’s  contract  makes  a  total  of  $18,491.78.  Now  add 
the  architect’s  commission  of  5  per  cent,  which  is  $924.53  and  you  have  a  total  of  $19,415.31, 
without  any  estimate  on  the  necessary  interior  furnishings  aside  from  bookstacks  and 
without  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  gas  machine  and  piping  and  fixtures  for  the  same, 
and  without  any  estimate  of  the  grading  yet  to  be  completed. 

“In  view  of  this  surprising  state  of  affairs  your  committee  decided  it  of  but  little 
importance  to  the  town  what  price  was  agreed  upon  for  these  bookstacks,  because,  as  be¬ 
fore  stated,  the  trustees  having  previously  awarded  to  Contractor  George  for  the  erection 
of  a  building  a  sum  more  than  equal  to  the  entire  appropriation  voted  by  the  town,  leaving 
the  bookstacks,  architects’  commission,  and  all  other  bills  to  be  paid  by  themselves,  and 
we  hereby  recommend  that  the  town  do  not  interfere  with  their  doings.” 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  O.  Noyes,  Justin  F.  White, 

William  Bray,  Allen  P.  Spofford 
Leon  S.  Gifford,  Daniel  P.  Bond 

The  trustees  were  asked  to  speak  in  regard  to  the  report.  Sherman  Nelson  of  the 
board  said  it  was  practically  correct,  but  wished  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  word  “occupancy,”  he  claiming,  on  behalf  of  the  trustees,  that  it  meant  the 
building  alone  without  furnishings  of  any  kind  and  architects’  commission  not  included. 
O.  B.  Tenney  said  he  relied  upon  the  dictionary  for  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  and 
thought  it  meant  the  building  completely  furnished  ready  to  move  the  books  into  and 
with  all  the  facilities  for  distributing  same  to  patrons  in  the  case  of  a  library,  this  latter 
view  being  in  all  probability  that  intended  by  the  town  when  voting  the  appropriation. 

Row  Over  Building  Fund 

William  Bray  made  the  following  motion,  seconded  by  D.  W.  Spofford.  “I  move 
that  Messrs.  Chauncy  O.  Noyes,  Walter  M.  Brewster,  Andrew  M.  Abbott,  Roger  S.  Howe 
and  Charles  E.  Tyler,  be  a  committee  with  authority  to  employ  counsel,  and,  in  behalf  of 
the  town,  to  take  all  legal  and  necessary  measures  for  the  transfer  of  the  Building  Fund 
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now  in  the  custody  of  the  trustees  of  the  Georgetown  Peabody  Library,  into  the  town 
treasury;  and  after  such  transfer  is  made  the  town  shall  never  expend  or  use  any  part  of 
said  building  fund  or  the  income  therefrom  except  in  payment  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  library  building,  or  the  maintenance  or  support  of  said  library,  or  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  the  present  library.  The  motion  was  carried.  Mr.  Brewster  asked  to  be 
excused  from  the  committee.  It  was  voted  that  the  same  committee  which  had  reported 
be  continued  in  office  until  after  the  next  annual  meeting  in  March,  and  that  they  report 
any  further  information  they  receive.” 

At  the  annual  Town  Meeting  of  March  6,  1905  the  committee  on  transfer  of  the 
Library  building  fund  reported  and  the  report  was  accepted  and  the  committee  continued 
in  office.  But  a  week  later  the  town,  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  voted  to  reconsider 
the  vote  whereby  it  had  accepted  the  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Library.  The  motion  was 
made  by  Mr.  Bray,  seconded  by  D.  W.  Spofford  and  amended  by  O.  B.  Tenney,  the  amend¬ 
ment  being  adopted,  as  follows:  “That  inasmuch  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  George¬ 
town  Peabody  Library,  who  served  during  the  year  ending  March  6,  1905  have  rendered 
a  report  regarding  the  expenditure  of  the  building  fund  of  said  Library,  very  misleading 
and  almost  entirely  devoid  of  fact,  it  is  moved  that  said  report  be  rejected  and  condemned, 
and  that  this  vote  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  town;  it  being  understood  that  this 
vote  shall  apply  only  to  that  part  of  the  Trustees’  report  as  printed  in  the  town  report, 
signed  by  E.  S.  Fickett,  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  not  to  the  financial 
part  of  the  report.”  The  vote  was  adopted. 

It  was  also  voted  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  transfer  of  Library  Funds 
be  read  and  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  town.  The  committee  had  written  to  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Library  that  they  meet  with  the  committee  and  received  a  reply  from  Rev.  L.  W. 
Slattery,  secretary  of  the  board,  that  on  advice  of  counsel  they  must  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  request.  The  committee,  comprising  C.  O.  Noyes,  C.  E.  Tyler,  William  Bray,  I.  S. 
Dodge  and  J.  F.  White,  clerk,  went  to  Lawrence  to  consult  Hon.  W.  S.  Knox,  as  counsel, 
and  Mr.  Knox  gave  it  as  his  opinion  “that  the  entire  title,  custody,  control  of  the  fund,  is 
in  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  can  be  managed  in  whatever  way  they  see  fit.”  Mr. 
Knox  further  stated  his  opinion  that  if  the  trustees  had  exceeded  their  $15,000  appropri¬ 
ation  for  the  erection  of  a  building  complete,  such  contract  would  be  void.  The  words 
“ready  for  occupancy,”  Mr.  Knox  stated,  meant  a  completed  Library  ready  for  use. 

The  town  records  state  that  Samuel  T.  Poor  resigned  from  the  Library  board  and 
Edward  S.  Fickett  from  the  school  committee. 

Library  in  the  Courts 

From  what  had  gone  on  week  after  week,  with  the  many  Town  Meetings  and  the 
deep-seated  resentment  among  opposing  factions,  there  had  been  constructed  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  even  more  stirring  events  to  come.  All  along  it  had  been  evident  that  the  Peabody 
Library  trustees,  who  had  been  subjected  to  so  much  criticism,  would  seek  court  action  to 
clear  up  the  points  at  issue.  They  filed  suit  against  the  town  and  the  case  was  called  for 
the  first  Monday  in  May,  1905,  at  Salem.  The  trustees  filing  the  suit  were  Sherman  Nelson, 
Samuel  T.  Poor,  H.  Howard  Noyes,  Edward  S.  Fickett,  Jophanus  Adams,  Joseph  Bailey, 
Rev.  Warren  F.  Low,  Rev.  Lawrence  W.  Slattery,  Rev.  H.  E.  Lombard  and  D.  Frank 
Atherton. 

While  the  case  was  before  the  courts  there  were  other  municipal  matters  of  deep 
concern  for  the  voters.  A  happy  culmination  of  thought  and  work  was  the  completion  of 
the  Central  School  within  the  appropriation  of  $20,000.  The  Georgetown  Gas  Company 
had  been  granted  locations  in  the  streets  for  its  gas  service  (a  project  of  only  a  few  years), 
a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  a  “comprehensive,  systematic  and  economical 
lighting  of  its  streets,”  and  the  selectmen  had  been  authorized  to  investigate  the  possibility 
of  changing  the  Brick  Schoolhouse  into  a  Town  Hall. 
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Two  years  elapsed.  The  suit  in  equity  had  dragged  along  to  an  end,  first  in  the 
Superior  Court  and  then  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  The  decision  was  in  substance 
as  follows:  that  the  contracts  for  the  erection  of  the  Library  building  between  the  defendant 
George  and  the  plaintiffs,  namely,  the  Board  of  Library  trustees  for  1904,  be  declared 
valid  and  binding  on  the  town  for  all  amounts  justly  due  thereon;  that  the  plaintiffs 
account  for  and  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  town  the  building  fund,  so  called;  that  the 
said  building  fund  be  held  by  the  town;  that  the  town  pay  to  George  the  balance  due  him 
on  his  contracts;  that  the  balance  of  the  fund,  if  any,  be  held  by  the  town,  to  be  drawn 
upon  from  time  to  time  by  action  of  the  trustees  for  the  time  being  under  the  trust. 

The  points  of  law  in  contention,  as  the  records  state,  were  both  sustained  and  decided 
in  favor  of  the  town;  first,  that  the  legal  voters,  by  a  two-thirds  majority  had  a  right  to 
limit  the  amount  to  be  expended  on  a  Library  building;  second,  that  the  Peabody  Library 
fund  should  be  placed  in  the  town  treasury.  The  contracts  made  by  the  building  committee 
in  excess  of  $15,000  were  made  binding  on  the  fund  by  a  subsequent  vote  of  the  town  ac¬ 
cepting  the  financial  report  of  the  trustees  for  1904,  thereby  saving  the  building  committee 
from  personal  liability  for  their  mistake,  in  not  following  the  wishes  of  the  voters  as  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  March,  1904. 

Another  court  action  against  the  town  was  reported.  The  Library  trustees  of  that 
year  had  settled  all  claims  that  had  come  to  their  notice  except  the  bill  of  the  General  Fire¬ 
proofing  Company  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  for  bookstacks.  They  had  seen  no  contract  with 
that  firm  and  the  bill  had  not  been  approved  by  the  building  committee.  It  was  voted  by 
the  town  to  continue  the  committee  chosen  to  investigate  the  bookstacks  and  empower 
them  to  employ  counsel  to  protect  the  town. 

At  this  same  meeting  the  committee  reported  that  to  change  the  Brick  Schoolhouse 
into  a  Town  Hall  would  not  be  feasible.  The  Finance  Committee  recommended  that  the 
old  Library  building  be  adapted  and  made  suitable  for  Town  Hall  purposes.  But  the 
Library  question,  even  though  the  building  was  practically  ready  for  occupancy,  would  not 
down.  At  a  special  Town  Meeting  on  November  25,  1907,  when  John  F.  Jackson  tried  for  a 
vote  that  the  trustees  be  empowered  to  take  possession  of  the  building,  Mr.  Bray  moved  a 
set  of  instructions  to  be  carried  out  by  the  board,  relating  to  the  cost  of  grading,  water 
supply,  bookstacks,  condition  of  drainage,  cost  of  lighting,  janitor  and  librarian  service, 
and  the  deed  of  the  lot.  Mixed  up  with  Library  matters  was  that  of  a  water  supply  which 
was  reported  on  adversely  at  the  annual  Town  Meeting  of  March  2,  1908. 

Settling  the  Library  Question 

The  Library  question  slumbered  for  a  year  and  in  the  meantime  the  new  building 
remained  idle.  At  the  annual  Town  Meeting,  March  1,  1909,  it  was  voted  to  settle  the  book- 
stack  suit  on  the  best  terms  possible  and  to  open  the  building  after  the  suit  was  settled. 
Three  months  later,  at  a  special  meeting,  the  trustees  reported  that  the  stacks  had  been 
paid  for,  $1050;  the  architects  had  been  paid  the  balance  due,  $355.54;  Attorney  Joseph  A. 
Dennison,  $122.50  and  that  the  only  unpaid  claim  against  the  building  fund  was  that  of 
John  J.  Winus  for  legal  service,  $274.  The  cost  of  the  furniture  was  $550;  lighting  system, 
$175;  toilet,  $150;  grading,  $300;  cost  of  moving  books,  $50;  librarian’s  salary,  $250;  janitor, 
$150;  fuel,  $100;  lights,  $25;  repairs  on  books,  $50.  The  income  of  book  and  expense  fund 
was  placed  at  $700. 

c 

The  committee  elected  to  settle  the  bookstack  case  reported  the  Ohio  Company’s 
bill  with  interest  at  $2000.  The  company  settled  for  $1050,  plus  interest  at  $309.  Counsel’s 
fees  were  $394  and  the  balance  was  $865.  The  committee  urged  that  statements  and  com¬ 
munications  relative  to  the  matter  be  spread  upon  the  town  records,  namely  a  copy  of  their 
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report,  a  copy  of  the  investigating  committee’s  report,  the  architect’s  letter  to  Mr.  Hood  of 
the  Art  Metal  Construction  Company,  Mr.  Hood’s  letter  to  the  town  and  the  report  of  the 
expert  who  had  examined  the  stacks.  The  report  was  signed  by  William  Bray,  John  F. 
Jackson,  Frank  A.  Palmer,  Charles  E.  Tyler  and  Horace  E.  Harriman.  The  town  voted 
that  the  report  be  accepted  and  the  motion  adopted.  The  architects  were  Cooper  &  Bailey. 

With  the  Library  and  School  questions  out  of  the  way,  and  both  buildings  in  opera¬ 
tion,  the  town  turned  its  attention  to  the  questions  of  an  electric  lighting  system,  a  new 
Town  Hall  and  a  public  water  system.  A  committee  comprising  George  W.  Noyes,  Albert 
C.  Reed,  Robert  F.  Metcalf,  George  H.  Pingree  and  James  Watson  were  named  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  Town  Hall  question  and  the  disposition  of  the  old  Library  building  and  the 
selectmen  were  instructed  to  investigate  in  regard  to  an  electric  lighting  system.  Messrs. 
Asa  F.  Howe,  Henry  Hilliard,  Lawrence  L.  Chaplin  and  C.  A.  Holmes  were  named  to 
act  with  the  selectmen. 

Electric  lights  went  over  rapidly  in  1912,  for  on  January  3,  the  town  had  accepted 
the  committee’s  report  that  a  system  could  be  installed  for  $10,000,  and  voted  to  take  the 
step  by  a  vote  of  132  to  7.  At  another  town  meeting  it  was  voted  to  issue  bonds  of  $20,000 
and  a  committee  was  named,  comprising  William  Bray,  A.  Baker  Hull,  Fred  W.  Baker 
and  Edward  A.  Chaplin,  to  go  ahead.  One  year  later,  at  the  annual  Town  Meeting,  March 
13,  1913,  the  electric  lighting  committee  made  its  report,  having  installed  the  system  with 
ten  miles  of  primary  wire  and  a  fireproof  house,  within  its  appropriation  of  $20,000. 

A  year  later  the  town  asked  the  selectmen  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  installing  a  public  water  system.  Two  years  elapsed  before  action  was  taken  on  a 
Town  Hall,  the  object  being  to  utilize  the  Memorial  Church  property,  if  feasible,  or  build 
on  that  site  when  a  quit  claim  deed  could  be  secured.  It  was  reported  that  the  Church 
building  could  be  remodeled  for  $15,000  and  perhaps  less.  The  plans  were  shown  on  a 
screen. 

The  question  of  utilization  of  the  Memorial  Church  property  for  town  purposes 
was  debated  with  intensity  and  there  was  much  correspondence  and  numerous  conferences 
between  town  officials  and  the  Peabody  trustees.  The  trustees  appeared  willing  to  transfer 
the  property  under  certain  conditions.  Finally,  at  a  special  Town  Meeting,  February  4, 
1915,  the  town  voted  to  accept  as  a  gift  a  quit  claim  deed  of  the  property,  including  the 
parsonage,  under  the  following  conditions:  That  the  town  will  remodel  the  church  into 
a  suitable  Town  Hall  or  erect  a  new  building  of  brick  and  suitable  design,  the  building  in 
either  case  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  within  three  years  from  the  transfer  of  the  deed,  and 
shall  be  known  as  the  Peabody  Memorial  Hall,  such  hall  to  be  devoted  to  municipal  and 
such  other  uses  as  are  customary  at  the  present  time  in  Massachusetts,  the  town  to  place 
a  tablet  on  the  building  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

It  was  certainly  a  highly  debatable  question  whether  the  town  should  go  ahead  on 
such  conditions.  And  it  did  not  go  ahead  for  about  three  years.  A  special  Town  Meeting 
was  called  for  March  24,  1919  to  listen  to  reports.  Mr.  Bray,  chairman  of  the  Town  Hall 
committee,  read  proposals  for  altering  the  building  and  for  construction  of  a  new  building. 
The  figures  ranged  from  $20,992  to  $27,711.  Prospectives  were  shown.  William  H.  Brainard 
of  the  firm  of  Brainard  &  Leeds,  of  Boston,  had  been  selected  by  the  Boston  Society  of 
Architects  to  judge  the  plans,  open  the  bids  and  answer  any  questions.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  the  old  building,  if  altered,  would  stand  with  good  care  perhaps  75  or  100  years,  but 
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would  be  a  constant  source  of  expense.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  leave  the  tower  standing. 
He  doubted  the  wisdom  of  spending  money  to  fix  over  the  church  as  the  cost  would  be 
nearly  as  much  as  to  build  new.  Despite  that  report,  Mr.  Bray  moved  to  remodel.  The 
motion  was  lost.  His  motion  to  build  a  new  building  was  withdrawn.  On  motion  by  C.  A. 
Holmes,  that  the  town  proceed  with  construction  on  the  bid  of  the  W.  Fillmore  Company, 
the  town  voted  in  favor,  54  to  29. 

Only  a  week  elapsed  before  the  voters,  as  in  many  other  cases,  were  called  into 
special  Town  Meeting  again,  at  which  time  the  opponents  succeeded  in  rescinding  the  con¬ 
struction  vote  on  the  ground  that  more  time  should  be  given  to  seek  expert  advice.  The 
project  had  been  lost  forever,  but  of  course  nobody  realized  it  at  the  time.  At  an  April 
meeting  the  committee  reported  the  cost  of  fitting  up  the  basement  of  the  church  for  town 
purposes  at  $2540  and  it  was  voted  to  do  so.  In  October  1920  the  building  burned. 

Four  years  later,  after  repeated  conversations,  the  town  accepted  the  lot  with  the 
agreement  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  park  or  on  which  to  erect  a  Town  Hall  in  which  there 
must  be  certain  tablets,  the  hall  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Peabody  Memorial  Hall.  A  later 
agreement  gave  the  town  authority  to  retain  the  tower,  which  many  citizens  wished  to  save 
from  the  ruins,  but  the  lot  was  cleared  and  is  in  readiness  for  a  Town  Hall  at  any  time. 


Old  Spof ford- Noyes  House 


Probably  the  oldest  structures  on  SpofFord's  Hill,  reminiscent  of  the  earliest  days 

when  the  Spoffords  were  numerous  there. 
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CHURCH  LIFE  VIGOROUS 


INFUSED  into  the  Church,  fraternity  and  intellectual  life  of  Georgetown  were  many 
and  diverse  elements  in  former  days.  This  was  indicated  by  the  tracing  of  the  so-called 
West  Parish  Church.  For  long  and  short  periods  these  influences  retained  their  func- 
tual  and  emotional  relationship  with  the  environment  of  the  community.  Our  forbears  set 
up  no  defence  worthwhile  against  the  forces  of  change.  The  various  pictures  of  men  and 
women  attempting  to  find  their  way  in  both  thought  and  action  are  not  over-colored  or 
over-dramatic  as  records  and  traditions  paint  them. 

It  may  be  logical  to  trace  some  of  the  religious  and  mental  upheavals  to  Mr.  White- 
field  whose  eloquence  captured  the  countryside  on  his  visits  to  Newburyport  and  vicinity. 
Whitefield  spoke  in  the  Old  South  Meeting  House  after  it  had  been  opened  a  few  weeks. 
He  may  have  been  here  on  another  occasion.  One  Timothy  Symmes,  in  February,  1754, 
led  in  openly  denouncing  Rev.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Chandler  replied  in  brimstone  lan¬ 
guage,  but  he  could  not  completely  stem  the  rising  tide  against  his  doctrines.  Such 
families  as  Brocklebank,  Plumer,  Adams  and  Boynton  headed  the  seditious  element,  hold¬ 
ing  meetings  frequently,  and  finally  withdrawing  from  the  established  church  and  calling 
themselves  Separatists. 

Rev.  Hezekiah  Smith,  pastor  in  Haverhill,  was  the  first  minister  to  be  interested 
in  the  New  Rowley  dissenters.  He  finally  organized  twenty-eight  members  as  a  mission  of 
his  church.  It  was  not  easy  to  go  to  Haverhill  for  worship,  so  after  a  few  years  the  New 
Rowley  Baptists  bought  the  little  meeting-house  that  the  Congregationalists  had  vacated  in 
1769,  took  it  down  and  rebuilt  it  at  Quaker  Hale  Corner.  Though  at  that  time  they  still 
called  themselves  Separatists,  they  soon  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Baptist  Church.  The 
first  minister  to  receive  money  for  his  services  was  Rev.  William  Emery,  who  began  his 
work  May  7,  1785,  and  retired  September  5,  1789. 

The  remote  location  soon  proved  too  far  from  the  centre  of  the  village  and  in  1782, 
despite  much  opposition  from  the  Byfield  and  Groveland  members,  the  building  was  again 
dismantled  and  moved  to  the  parsonage  farm  opposite  the  home  of  the  late  Stephen  S. 
Hardy,  corner  of  North  and  Mill  Streets.  This  farm  of  sixty  acres,  extending  from  Mill 
Street  to  what  is  now  Dummer  Avenue,  was  the  gift  of  Elder  Harriman  and  Samuel  and 
Benjamin  Plumer  for  the  support  of  a  “Calvinistic  Baptist  Gospel  Ministry.”  The  par¬ 
sonage  was  on  Gospel  Lane  and  is  still  standing. 

On  May  21,  1789,  Rev.  Abishai  Crossman  of  Chelmsford  was  called  and  became 
pastor  the  following  year,  to  be  dismissed  in  1793.  In  that  year  forty  members  withdrew 
to  join  a  newly-organized  Danversport  Church.  Until  1797  the  Baptists  had  no  settled 
pastor.  Finally,  a  young  preacher,  Rev.  Shubael  Lovell  of  Barnstable,  was  obtained  and  the 
society  prospered.  On  June  21,  1811,  the  society  was  incorporated  with  forty-eight  mem¬ 
bers  as  the  First  Baptist  Religious  Society  in  Rowley.  Rev.  Josiah  Converse  was  the 
pastor  from  June  28,  1810,  until  September  3,  1818. 

The  pastorate  of  Rev.  Simeon  Chamberlain  was  followed  by  that  of  Rev.  Ezra 
Wilmarth,  who  served  until  February  12,  1834,  when  he  was  dismissed  after  a  protracted 
Council  session  of  two  days  and  a  half.  Until  1827  the  church  belonged  to  the  Boston 
association;  the  change  was  to  the  Salem  association. 

On  April  7,  1828,  the  society  voted  to  build  a  new  house  of  worship.  It  was  erected 
on  the  Parsonage  grounds,  North  Street,  and  is  the  present  structure.  The  town  was 
growing  fast  and  the  majority  membership  desired  to  be  in  the  centre  of  affairs. 
Rev.  John  Burden  proposed  new  articles  of  faith,  which  were  accepted.  The  phrase, 
"‘Open  Communion,”  was  abandoned.  Mr.  Burden’s  ministry  during  1837,  1838  and  1839 
was  highly  successful,  the  church  adding  more  members  than  during  any  other  similar 
period  in  its  history. 
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During  the  next  pastorate,  that  of  Rev.  Lewis  E.  Caswell,  though  of  only  six 
months,  in  1843,  certain  members  defrayed  the  cost  of  an  addition  to  the  church  and 
provided  a  bell.  During  the  next  pastorate,  that  of  Rev.  Joseph  Hartshorn,  in  1844,  the 
temperance  movement  had  gained  much  momentum.  An  organization  called  Moral 
Reform  for  Women,  founded  in  1835,  was  largely  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptists. 
In  1848,  under  Rev.  A.  M.  Swain,  the  ladies  finished  a  vestry,  and  in  1850,  under  the 
pastorate  of  Rev.  Paul  S.  Adams,  the  meeting-house  was  repaired.  Three  years  later,  on 
request  of  Samuel  Little,  land  was  contributed  to  aid  in  the  laying-out  of  Pleasant  Street. 

Strong  pastors  followed  in  Rev.  William  Reed,  1855-57,  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Seaver  in 
1858,  Rev.  J.  M.  Burt  in  1862,  Rev.  R.  G.  Farley  in  1870,  Rev.  E.  T.  Lyford  until  1878, 
Rev.  N.  B.  Wilson  until  September,  1879,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Burt  again.  From  1881  to  1885 
the  church  was  supplied  by  students  from  the  Newton  Theological  Institute. 

Then  came  Robert  McDonald  of  pleasing  memory.  He  was  a  student  and  was 
ordained  June  1,  1885,  remaining  two  years.  A  young  man  of  vigorous  personality,  he 
made  friends  in  all  circles.  The  church  was  usually  filled  to  the  doors  when  he  preached. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Hopkins,  father  of  the  President  of  Dartmouth  College. 
During  that  period  Elmer  E.  Scates,  a  native  of  the  town,  became  a  member  of  the  church, 
later  to  be  ordained  in  the  ministry  for  highly  successful  service. 

Other  pastors  have  been  Rev.  Byron  U,  Hatfield,  1892-95;  Rev.  Edward  D.  Mason; 
Rev.  J.  H.  Davis  until  1904;  Rev.  C.  Lewis  Fowler;  Rev.  Elwyn  O.  Taylor,  installed  in 
1907  and  remaining  ten  years;  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Lindsay,  Rev.  Frederick  L.  Brooks,  who 
came  in  1920;  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Evans  in  1922;  Rev.  Albert  G.  Warner  in  1929;  John  Walter 
Sillen  in  1934,  and  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  George  W.  Smart. 

Like  the  original  church  in  Georgetown,  the  Baptists  have  struggled  through  years 
of  alternating  hope  and  despair,  never  losing  faith  in  their  great  objectives  and  working 
harder  and  harder  as  difficulties  arose. 

St.  Mary's  Church 

The  beautiful  church  home  and  rectory  of  St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Central  Street,  was  the  fruition  of  long  years  of  eager  anticipation.  It  was  made  possible 
during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Lawrence  W.  Slattery,  but  had  been  seriously  considered 
many  years  before  his  advent.  The  church  was  dedicated  June  2,  1907,  by  Rt.  Rev.  John 
Brady,  auxiliary  Bishop  of  Boston. 

It  is  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  first  mass  in  Georgetown  was  sung  in  1848  in  the 
house  owned  by  Nathaniel  Nelson,  Andover  Street,  later  the  home  of  Jeremiah  P.  Jones. 
Rev.  Fr.  Lannen  of  Newburyport  officiated.  The  house  was  then  occupied  by  James 
McLean,  who  later  lived  on  West  Street. 

From  1840  to  1850  Mr.  Nelson  employed  several  laborers  of  Irish  birth,  but  there 
was  no  appreciable  increase  in  Roman  Catholic  population  until  the  work  of  building  the 
railroad  through  the  town  was  started.  At  that  time  Michael  and  Dennis  Buckley,  three 
brothers  by  the  name  of  Molloy,  the  families  of  Hughes,  Haley,  Barry,  McGauley, 
O’Doyle,  and  Monaghan  appeared,  most  of  whom  remained  as  permanent  residents. 
Several  younger  men,  such  as  Donoghue,  Moan,  Kane,  also  came. 

A  hall  in  the  Boynton  building,  which  was  burned  in  the  fire  of  1874,  and  an 
upper  room  in  the  Masonic  Building,  were  first  used  for  Roman  Catholic  services.  Later 
masses  were  sung  in  Town  Hall.  The  Haverhill  parish  was  formed  in  1850  by  Bishop 
Fitzpatrick  and  Rev.  John  T.  McDonnell,  the  first  pastor,  had  in  his  charge  the  Catholic 
flocks  of  Groveland,  Georgetown,  West  Newbury,  as  well  as  Haverhill.  He  died  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1886,  while  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Rev.  Richard  Cummins  succeeded  Father  McDonnell  in  July,  1872,  assisted  by  his 
uncle,  Rev.  John  Cummins.  The  pastor  succumbed  to  overwork  and  died  October  4,  1873. 
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Rev.  John  Cummins  continued  as  assistant  for  a  time  during  Rev.  William  J.  Daly’s 
pastorate,  and  when  St.  Mary’s  parish  was  established  in  1874,  comprising  the  towns  of 
Georgetown,  Groveland  and  West  Newbury,  Father  Cummins  became  pastor.  He  lived, 
first  in  the  family  of  Dennis  Donoghue  and  afterwards  in  the  house  at  the  head  of  Clark 
Street.  It  was  under  his  direction  that  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  South  Groveland,  was  built. 
He  died  at  the  Carney  Hospital,  Boston. 

The  chapel  of  the  Old  South  Society,  vacated  in  1870,  was  purchased  by  the 
Catholics  and  dedicated  by  Archbishop  Williams  in  October,  1870.  From  that  time  until 
the  present  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  Catholic  population.  Rev.  Thomas  O’Brien 
came  to  Georgetown  in  1876  and  lived  in  a  house  on  Monroe  Street,  now  owned  by 
John  Wiley.  In  two  years,  on  Father  O’Brien’s  promotion,  Rev.  Edward  L.  McClure  was 
appointed  pastor.  He  did  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish  during  his  ten  years  of 
service.  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  South  Groveland,  was  extensively  improved  and  St.  Anne’s 
Church,  West  Newbury,  was  erected  and  dedicated  in  1879.  The  Monroe  Street  cottage 
was  first  used  by  Father  McClure,  and  later  a  house  on  Moulton  Street.  In  1880  the 
present  rectory  was  purchased  from  Mrs.  G.  W.  Boynton  and  a  room  set  aside  for  an 
oratory,  in  which,  on  account  of  the  inconvenient  location  of  the  church  on  Elm  Street, 
the  daily  masses  were  celebrated. 

Father  McClure  was  a  man  of  broad  scholarship  and  a  linguist  of  no  mean  ability. 
He  frequently  gave  sermons  in  French  as  well  as  English  as  a  number  of  French  Catho¬ 
lics  had  come  into  the  parish.  On  his  transfer  to  St.  Patrick’s,  Brockton,  in  1887,  where 
he  died  in  1902,  he  expressed  his  love  for  Georgetown  and  its  people  and  announced  that 
he  was  leaving  with  sincere  regret. 

The  next  pastor,  Rev.  Edward  J.  Murphy,  died  in  1891,  his  funeral  taking  place  in 
St.  Mary’s  Church.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Richard  L.  Walsh,  who  was  in  poor  health 
as  his  predecessor  had  been,  and  died  during  his  pastorate.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
West  Newbury  Church  was  detached  from  the  parish  and  with  Merrimac  formed  into 
a  new  parish. 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Phelan,  who  came  to  the  pastorate  in  1895,  soon  suffered  ill  health 
and  was  obliged  to  have  an  assistant,  Rev.  Fr.  Joseph  E.  Keyes.  Father  Phelan  resigned  and 
was  followed  by  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Halley,  who  remained  only  a  year,  having  been  promoted 
to  St.  Anthony’s,  Allston.  But  Father  Halley  came  to  the  Georgetown  pastorate  again,  in 
August,  1914,  serving  until  May,  1915.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Lawrence  W.  Slattery, 
of  a  distinguished  Boston  family. 

Father  Slattery  began  his  work  October  1,  1898.  He  was  a  strong,  vigorous  man, 
scholarly,  companionable  and  eager  for  work.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people  of 
all  classes.  Especially  was  his  work  effective  among  the  young  people.  He  was  interested 
in  all  phases  of  town  affairs  and  his  advice  was  frequently  sought  by  people  outside  his 
own  parish.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Peabody  Library  board  during  the  sensation 
over  the  erection  of  the  present  building.  He  considered  Georgetown  one  of  the  loveliest 
towns  he  had  ever  known  and  was  very  happy  in  his  work.  It  was  he  who  carried  out  the 
long-deferred  plans  for  a  new  church  building.  In  May,  1908,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  new  parish,  St.  Patrick’s,  Cambridge,  where  he  built  a  church  and 
rectory.  Later,  he  was  transferred  to  a  permanent  pastorate  in  Newton. 

Rev.  Francis  A.  Cunningham,  another  scholarly  man,  though  remaining  but  a 
year,  reduced  the  church  debt  and  made  improvements.  Rev.  Michael  P.  Mahon,  also  a 
man  of  great  ability,  cleared  the  church  debt.  On  his  promotion  in  1914  to  St.  Bernard’s 
Church,  Concord,  Father  Halley’s  second  pastorate  began.  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Durcan’s 
pastorate  was  marked  by  continued  high  enthusiasm  in  the  parish.  His  ministrations  were 
not  bound  by  parish  lines  and  he  became  very  popular.  He  was  promoted  to  St.  Joseph’s, 
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Ipswich,  in  1920  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  McGrath  of  Merrimac,  who  died  in 
Georgetown,  August  11,  1930.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James  Hurley.  The  next 
pastor  was  Rev.  John  W.  Spencer,  a  man  of  scholarship  and  a  great  lover  of  the  town. 

The  church  was  newly  decorated  last  year  and  it  was  a  matter  of  great  pride  in 

the  parish  that  such  extensive  improvements  could  be  made  in  time  for  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  ordination  of  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  Stephen  J.  O’Brien,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Father  Spencer. 

Byfield  Parish 

To  speak  of  the  Byfield  parish  is  to  refer  again  to  Georgetown’s  first  settler,  John 
Spofford,  and  to  bring  to  mind  the  fact  that  he  made  that  settlement  three  years  before 
the  Byfield  church  was  organized.  On  its  opening  he  went  there  to  church,  more  than 
four  miles  away.  The  other  settlers  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  also  went  to  Byfield.  We 
are  greatly  indebted  to  Rev.  Mr.  Ewell  for  his  comprehensive  history  of  this  parish. 

In  1701  seventeen  persons  in  Rowley  and  fifteen  in  Newbury  had  half  of  their 
ministry  rate  abated  that  they  might  attend  services  in  this  new  parish  organized  in  1702. 
On  November  17,  1706,  Rev.  Moses  Hale  was  ordained,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  church 
was  organized  the  same  day.  From  Rowley  there  went  Samuel  Brocklebank,  Jonathan 
Wheeler,  Benjamin  Plumer,  Nathan  Wheeler,  John  Brown,  Andrew  Stickney  and  Colin 
Frazer,  with  their  wives,  also  Mary  Chute  and  Elizabeth  Look. 

The  parish  was  incorporated  October  30,  1710,  as  “the  Parish  or  Precinct  upon 
Newbury  Falls,  commonly  called  Byfield,”  and  from  that  time  Byfield  may  be  regarded 
as  its  legal  title. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hale  belonged  to  one  of  the  original  families  of  the  Newbury  settlement, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  of  the  Class  of  1699  and  was  twenty-four  years  old  when  he  began 
to  preach  in  Byfield  and  twenty-eight  when  ordained.  When  the  Georgetown  church  was 
organized  October  4,  1732,  the  Byfield  church  gave  a  flagon  and  six  cups.  Ensign  Coleman 
and  Gershom  Frazier  of  Byfield  each  gave  a  communion  platter  and  the  Byfield  pastor 
gave  his  daughter  Mary  to  be  the  bride  of  Rev.  Mr.  Chandler. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hale  died  January  16,  1744,  and  “a  great  multitude  from  this  and  the 
neighboring  Parishes  did  him  Funeral  Honour  and  his  grateful  Flock  handsomely  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Charges  of  it,”  according  to  an  obituary  notice,  perhaps  written  by 
Governor  Dummer. 

The  second  pastor  was  Rev.  Moses  Parsons,  1744-1783,  a  native  of  Gloucester,  and 
twenty-eight  years  old  when  he  assumed  charge.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1736. 
He  had  hardly  become  setded  before  his  troubles  with  the  Whitefield  movement  began. 
In  1746  a  new  meetinghouse  was  built.  The  educational  event  of  extraordinary  interest 
was  the  founding  of  Dummer  Academy,  1763.  Nine  years  later  Mr.  Parsons  was  chosen 
to  preach  the  election  sermon,  a  very  high  honor,  and  one  which,  because  of  its  plain 
talk,  Governor  Hutchinson  could  not  have  relished.  Before  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
Deacon  Benjamin  Coleman’s  celebrated  controversy  with  the  pastor  began.  This  was  the 
outgrowth  of  the  deacon’s  outspoken  hostility  to  slavery  in  general.  In  1780  Mr.  Parsons 
and  Deacon  Coleman  brought  public  charges  against  each  other  which  were  an  open  sore 
in  the  church  for  nearly  five  years. 

On  September  3,  1787,  Mr.  Elijah  Parish,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  was 
called.  As  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Braman  of  the  Old  South  Church,  there  was  severe 
opposition  to  Mr.  Parish’s  ordination  and  people  were  kept  in  suspense  two  days  as  the 
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Council  deliberated.  He  was  twenty-five  years  old  and  it  was  said  that  “never  was  a  young 
candidate  settled  under  greater  opposition.”  Malcontents  turned  in  various  directions  after 
the  settlement,  some  to  the  new  Baptist  Church  in  New  Rowley  and  others  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Newburyport.  The  alienation  reached 
its  extreme  point  in  1797. 

Dr.  Parish’s  political  position  brought  him  into  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
nation.  He  believed  the  accession  of  the  Democratic  party  to  power  a  great  national 
calamity  and  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  unfit  to  be  president.  So  prominent  had  he  become 
as  a  preacher  that  he  had  the  honor  of  preaching  the  election  sermon  of  1810. 

The  next  period  in  the  church  was  that  of  1825  to  1863,  the  pastorates  being  held 
by  Rev.  Isaac  R.  Barbour,  Rev.  Henry  Durant,  LL.D.,  Rev.  Francis  V.  Tenney  and 
Rev.  Charles  Brooks. 

The  year  1833  was  a  memorable  one  for  Byfield,  with  a  meetinghouse  burned,  a 
meetinghouse  built,  a  minister  dismissed  and  a  minister  installed.  Religious  taxation  came 
to  an  end  that  year.  After  Mr.  Brook’s  dismission  there  was  no  settled  pastor  for  almost 
twelve  years.  Rev.  James  H.  Childs  was  the  eighth  settled  pastor,  a  graduate  of  Amherst 
and  Andover,  installed  in  1875.  Rev.  George  L.  Gleason  was  the  ninth,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  and  Andover,  installed  in  1882.  On  June  1,  1892,  Rev.  David  C.  Torrey,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  was  installed  as  tenth  pastor.  He  served  until  1902  when  Rev.  Her¬ 
bert  Edwin  Lombard  was  installed  as  eleventh  pastor. 

The  other  pastors  have  been  Rev.  Nathan  T.  Dyer,  1911-16;  Rev.  George  Bushee, 
1917-19;  Rev.  Hubert  C.  Townley,  1920-21;  Rev.  C.  L.  D.  Younken,  1921-24;  Rev.  James 
F.  Scott,  1925-31;  Rev.  Henry  R.  McCartney,  1931-34;  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Le  Page,  1934-  . 

All  Saints,  Episcopal 

All  Saints  Episcopal  Church  was  opened  as  a  mission  in  the  old  brick  schoolhouse 
on  Easter  Sunday,  1916,  in  charge  of  Rev.  Glenn  Tilley  Morse,  rector  of  All  Saints,  West 
Newbury.  The  school  building  was  erected  in  1854  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  school  on 
West  Main  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  old  Clark  house,  which  was  finally  considered  too 
far  from  the  centre.  This  school  house  set  back  two  hundred  feet  from  the  road.  When 
abandoned  it  was  purchased  by  Darius  Hull,  moved  nearer  the  street  and  sold  to  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Wadleigh,  as  a  dwelling.  It  was  occupied  by  her  during  her 
long  life. 

The  brick  schoolhouse  housed  a  primary,  intermediate  and  grammar  school  for 
many  years  and  there  are  many  alive  today  who  attended  school  there,  all  of  whom  must 
take  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  it  is  in  use  for  a  church  and  not  as  a  town  hall,  as  was 
seriously  proposed  after  1898  when  the  old  town  house  burned. 

For  many  years  there  had  been  several  families  in  town  accustomed  from  birth  to 
the  Episcopal  service.  In  1881  and  1882  Episcopal  services  were  held  in  town,  at  first  in 
Grand  Army  Hall  and  later  in  Library  Hall.  These  services  were  the  result  of  efforts  by 
the  Misses  De  Wolf,  young  ladies  living  in  town.  The  rectors  of  South  Groveland  and 
Trinity  Church,  Haverhill,  officiated.  Years  later  the  Episcopalians  welcomed  a  visit  from 
a  representative  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  to  take  a  census  to  ascertain  how  many  were  will¬ 
ing  to  support  a  church  in  town.  A  sufficient  number  were  found  and  services  started  in 
various  rooms  that  could  be  secured. 

As  the  upper  floor  of  the  brick  schoolhouse  was  vacant,  the  society  rented  it  for 
services,  later  purchasing  the  building  and  fitting  it  more  adequately  for  its  purposes. 
Rev.  S.  Atmore  Caine  of  Boston  presented  the  society  with  an  altar  of  wood,  finely  carved. 

When  Bishop  Babcock  visited  the  parish  in  1926  he  blessed  and  dedicated  the  altar 
cross  in  memory  of  Clerk  William  Brown  Welch,  who  died  suddenly  the  year  before,  and 
the  processional  cross  in  memory  of  the  gold  star  soldier  of  the  parish,  Corp.  Bryant 
Atwood  Browne. 

On  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Mr.  Morse,  because  of  ill  health,  the  present  rector, 
Rev.  Elbert  B.  Holmes  of  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Linden  (Malden),  was  appointed. 
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Centennial  Floats 


Reading  from  the  top:  Bowling  on  the  Green,  by  Georgetown  Bowling  Alleys;  Georgetown  Pharmacy; 
Rene  J.  Gagnon  Post  of  the  American  Legion;  Girls’  Club,  sponsored  by  the  Georgetown  Women’s  Club. 
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CERTAIN  OLD  BUILDINGS 


IN  other  articles  of  this  volume  references  are  made  to  buildings  which  have  figured  in 
Georgetown’s  story.  A  more  complete  survey,  prepared  many  years  ago  by  Lawrence 
Chaplin,  adds  to  the  picture  which  older  residents  have  kept  somewhat  in  mind  as  the 
years  have  gone  forward. 

The  lot  on  which  the  Central  School  stands  was  originally  a  much  higher  knoll 
and  was  cut  down  to  make  a  site  for  the  Universalist  Church.  It  was  certainly  a  very 
ambitious  undertaking  on  the  part  of  such  families  as  the  Harrimans  and  the  Joneses  to 
conceive  of  a  large  building  where  they  might  worship  in  accordance  with  their  belief, 
but  the  necessary  money  was  raised  and  the  building  erected.  The  Universalist  faith  did  not 
receive  the  support  expected.  Meetings  were  held  infrequently  and  after  about  twenty  years 
the  building  was  sold  and  the  Town  House  erected  on  its  site. 

Even  in  those  days  of  comparatively  easy  moving  operations,  with  no  shade  trees 
or  telephone  poles  to  interfere,  this  large  building  gave  the  operators  plenty  of  trouble. 
Twenty  or  more  yokes  of  oxen  were  engaged  day  after  day  until  the  structure  was  deposited 
on  the  lot  bought  from  the  Littles,  where  it  now  stands.  Mr.  Sawyer,  the  new  owner,  first 
used  the  building  for  a  dry  goods  store  for  himself  and  a  clothing  store  for  his  brother. 
Then,  either  he  or  William  Boynton,  made  it  into  a  dwelling  house.  Its  size,  symmetrical 
proportions,  ornamental  finish  and  graceful  cupola,  give  it  an  unusual  appearance. 

Next  door,  a  building  somewhat  similar  in  size,  was  called  the  Insurance  Building 
when  built  by  William  Boynton  to  house  the  office  of  the  Farmers’  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  of  which  Boynton  was  treasurer.  Also,  on  the  lower  floor  there  was  a  furniture 
store  and  an  undertaker’s  office.  The  store  was  once  kept  by  John  Parsons  as  a  dry  goods 
and  notions  store,  and  the  insurance  office  became  a  barbers’  shop.  Among  the  barbers  of 
the  early  days  was  one  Pompelio,  a  handsome  Portuguese,  who  married  one  of  the  George¬ 
town  girls.  Wonderful  colored  paper  lace  work  with  which  this  barber  shop  was  decorated, 
as  well  as  scroll  work  and  printing  done  with  soap  on  the  windows,  excited  the  attention 
of  everybody. 

Across  the  street  was  the  old  Tenney  house,  later  occupied  by  Hiram  N.  Harriman 
and  Dr.  A.  C.  Reed.  It  was  built  by  George  J.  Tenney  from  portions  of  buildings  brought 
from  Spofford’s  Hill.  One  building  so  used  came  from  the  Poore  place.  The  Braman  house 
which  long  occupied  a  site  across  the  street  from  the  house  long  occupied  by  the  Kakases, 
was  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  Tenney  building.  In  the  upper  story  was  a  hall  known 
as  Tenney’s  Hall,  where  town  meetings  and  social  gatherings  were  held  for  many  years. 
A  private  high  school  was  taught  there  at  various  times  by  Messrs.  Phelps,  Pond,  Wheel¬ 
wright,  Thompson  and  Coggswell.  Such  early  residents  as  Charles  E.  Tyler,  Robert  Coker 
and  John  Lovering  were  pupils  there.  The  two  engine  companies — Pentucket  No.  1  and 
Watchman  No.  2 — were  housed  on  the  first  floor  and  their  machines  in  the  basement. 
When  the  engine  companies  deserted  the  place,  the  first  floor  was  occupied  by  Mary  Jane 
Hardy’s  millinery  store,  afterwards  Mrs.  Hobson’s,  and  by  Mrs.  Horatio  Hoyt’s  dressmak¬ 
ing  rooms.  The  building  was  made  into  a  residence  in  the  late  ’80’s. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  another  article  to  the  advent  of  the  Littles  and  of  their 
great  influence.  They  built  the  store  which  for  years  occupied  the  North  Street  front  of 
the  Little  Block  location.  Uncle  Ben  kept  the  store  and  was  postmaster.  When  Samuel 
Little  and  John  P.  Coker  appeared  in  town  from  West  Newbury,  they  established  them¬ 
selves  in  the  shoe  business,  Mr.  Coker  in  an  addition,  a  sort  of  “L”  to  the  store,  extending 
up  Main  Street,  and  Mr.  Little  in  the  Phoenix  Building.  In  the  second  story  of  this  building 
was  the  Plumer  &  Osgood  tailor  shop;  in  the  basement  there  were  various  fish  markets  of 
John  Knapp  and  Stephen  Hardy,  and  a  news-stand  by  Knapp. 
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In  the  basement  of  the  Coker  shoe  shop  Moses  Carter  and  Ben  Dodge  manufac¬ 
tured  bitters  and  other  medicines,  the  Carters  then  living  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  Dr. 
Moore.  Later,  these  two  men  separated,  Carter  moving  into  the  Phoenix  Building  and 
Dodge  to  Rooty  Plain.  When  Little’s  Block  was  built  the  old  store  was  moved  to  its  present 
location  on  Middle  Street,  where  it  was  first  the  Advocate  office.  The  Coker  shop  was 
bought  by  Edward  Sherburne  and  moved  to  a  point  near  the  old  Pound  under  Rock  Hill 
where  it  was  first  used  as  a  shoe  shop  and  then  remodelled  into  a  dwelling  house  by  Mr. 
Sherburne. 

The  Pheonix  Building  was  built  by  the  Little  Brothers — Joe  and  Ben — at  first  only 
the  Central  Street  portion.  In  it  Robert  McQueston  kept  a  store  and  J.  P.  Stickney,  who 
became  postmaster,  another  store.  Austin  Merrill  used  the  second  story  for  a  shoe  shop 
and  in  it  was  published  the  early  weekly  papers. 

In  order  to  clear  a  site  for  the  Phoenix  Building  it  was  necessary  to  remove  a  house 
which  faced  southwest,  with  its  back  to  Main  Street.  This  was  the  home  of  the  widow 
Samuel  Burbank,  who  at  the  time  owned  the  land  all  the  way  up  Central  and  Andover 
Streets  to  the  railroad  track,  and  also  to  Middle  Street,  then  called  Back  Street,  and  who 
sold  piece  by  piece  to  the  Litdes.  Mrs.  Burbank  had  much  trouble  with  the  boys  who  stole 
her  cherries  and  reported  time  and  again  that  they  paid  no  heed  to  her  efforts  to  drive  them 
away,  one  of  them  climbing  high  and  “crowing  like  a  rooster.” 

The  Old  Pentucket  House  has  had  an  interesting  history.  It  was  originally  Pillsbury’s 
Tavern  and  kept  by  a  Pillsbury  who  owned  with  it  a  large  tract  of  land  extending  far  down 
North  Street  and  over  to  Atwood’s  Hill.  The  house  was  swung  round  into  North  Street 
and  the  present  front  built  by  Colonel  John  Savory,  who  also  built  the  house  that  is  now 
the  Carleton  Home  for  his  son  Wicom.  At  a  later  date  there  was  built  the  “L”  to  the  hotel, 
extending  easterly,  housing  Georgetown’s  first  bank,  of  which  George  Foot  was  cashier. 
In  the  second  story  was  Mechanics  Hall,  used  for  Town  Meetings,  social  gatherings,  political 
rallies.  It  was  used  for  mid-week  and  Sunday  evening  services  and  fairs  by  the  First  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  also  at  the  time  the  wings  were  being  constructed  at  the  Old  South 
Church. 

The  complete  story  of  the  old  tavern  will  never  be  told.  One  incident  is  that  con¬ 
nected  with  a  sensational  raid.  The  hotel  had  become  a  veritable  nest  of  thieves.  Store  rob¬ 
beries  had  become  frequent  in  the  nearby  towns.  Haverhill,  Newburyport,  Salem  and 
Lawrence  suffered.  After  long  investigation  George  Boynton,  deputy  sheriff,  made  a  raid. 
At  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  two  hacks  were  driven  into  town  from  Haverhill 
and  came  to  a  stop  at  the  front  of  the  hotel,  the  sheriffs  quickly  surrounding  the  house 
and  deploying  down  Main  and  North  Streets,  guns  drawn.  The  hotel  clerk  invited  his 
visitors  inside.  One  sheriff  said  to  him,  “You’ve  got  on  a  pair  of  my  pants.”  A  search  of 
the  place  revealed  all  sorts  of  plunder  hidden  between  partitions.  Five  or  six  men  were 
arrested,  two  of  them  while  in  jail  telling  the  story  of  the  existence  and  doings  of  an 
organized  gang  with  headquarters  at  the  hotel.  The  proprietor  served  three  years  in  State 
Prison  and  some  of  the  others  served  prison  terms. 

Another  hotel  incident  concerns  two  attempts  to  rob  the  Manufacturers’  Bank  in 
1847  by  “Bristol  Bill,”  who  was  later  caught  in  similar  work  in  Vermont  and  sentenced 
for  a  long  term.  During  his  confinement  he  wrote  a  long  story,  making  mention  of  the 
Georgetown  failure. 

The  story  as  told  by  Theodore  G.  Elliott,  who  lived  in  the  building  now  occupied 
by  the  Odd  Fellows,  was  that  he  was  attending  a  lecture  in  Tenney’s  Hall  when  called 
to  the  door  and  told  that  Cashier  Foot  of  the  bank  wished  to  see  him  on  important  business. 
Mr.  Foot  lived  at  the  Pentucket  House.  There,  Mr.  Foot,  Benjamin  Little,  the  bank’s  presi¬ 
dent;  William  Hayward,  later  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  a  stranger  were  in  conference.  The 
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latter  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Police  Department  and  had  come  out  over  the  road  to 
inform  the  bank  officials  of  a  proposed  break  that  night,  the  information  having  been 
obtained  from  conversation  overheard  in  Boston. 

It  was  decided  that  Hayward,  Elliott  and  the  policeman  should  go  on  guard.  The 
Boston  man  made  the  plans.  Mr.  Elliott  was  to  stand  guard  at  the  door  and  Mr.  Hayward 
at  a  certain  window,  while  the  policeman  was  to  be  within  call.  If  no  more  than  three  men 
were  to  make  the  break  the  policeman  thought  they  could  be  captured  without  shooting. 
He  armed  his  assistants  with  clubs  and  reserved  the  firearms  for  himself. 

The  night  was  light  and  still.  The  policeman  fell  asleep  and  was  snoring  when  a 
wagon  containing  three  men  passed  down  the  street,  the  horse  in  a  walk.  The  two  watchers 
awoke  the  policeman.  Within  a  few  minutes  the  wagon  returned,  the  horse  still  at  a  walk, 
and  the  faces  of  the  men  turned  toward  the  bank.  After  another  long  interval  a  noise  was 
heard  at  the  window  where  Hayward  was  waiting.  The  watcher  had  instructions  not  to 
show  himself  until  the  man  or  men  were  inside.  He  was  to  drop  and  crawl  under  the 
counter.  In  stepping  back  Hayward  hit  his  foot  against  a  stick  of  firewood  which  made  a 
loud  noise.  He  lay  under  the  counter  until  morning.  The  men  had  heard  the  noise  and 
had  escaped. 

The  watch  was  kept  up  a  month  unbeknown  to  outsiders,  it  was  thought.  In  less 
than  sixty  days  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  watch  the  bank  was  entered  one  night  by 
skeleton  keys,  the  outer  door  of  the  vault  was  opened  in  a  similar  manner  and  two  holes 
drilled  in  the  middle  door.  Another  hole  was  started  but  the  drill  broke.  Giving  up  the 
job,  the  burglars  locked  the  outer  door  of  the  vault,  breaking  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  did 
the  same  to  the  outer  door  of  the  room.  There  was  little  doubt  that  the  burglars  had  been 
in  collusion  with  the  hotel  people  and  that  a  spy  had  been  at  work. 

When  the  Pettengill  house,  next  to  the  Carleton  Home,  was  built  in  1829-30  it  was 
the  only  house,  except  the  tavern,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  North  Street  until  one  came 
to  the  old  Parsonage  in  St.  Peter’s  Court.  The  house  now  known  as  the  Baptist  Parsonage, 
opposite  the  church,  was  then  standing  and  kept  as  a  boarding  house  by  William  Stickney. 
His  boarders  were  John  Coker,  Samuel  Little,  Henry  Pettengill,  and  Joseph  Noyes,  when 
they  first  came  to  town. 

The  days  of  Colonel  Savory  at  the  hotel  were  days  of  the  stage  coach.  Young  people 
of  today  can  little  appreciate  the  thrill  which  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  ’30’s  received  on 
the  daily  arrival  and  departure  of  these  cumbersome  vehicles,  drawn  by  four  or  six  lively 
horses.  Nathan  Carter  drove  the  stage  for  years  and  was  a  master-hand  at  it.  He  always 
came  to  the  door  of  the  tavern  at  full  speed  and  as  for  cutting  corners — well,  he  didn’t  cut 
them,  but  drove  over  them.  The  rumbling  of  the  coach  and  the  sound  of  the  horn  could 
be  heard  all  the  way  down  Spofford’s  Hill. 

Savory  was  a  high-pressure  salesman  of  his  day.  He  would  regale  his  guests  from 
outside  with  stories  of  Daniel  Webster  frequently  toasting  his  feet  at  his  Franklin  stove 
and  even  exaggerated  to  the  extent  of  claiming  that  George  Washington  stopped  in  the 
Square  when  making  his  way  from  Boston  to  Newburyport  and  Portsmouth,  on  one 
of  his  grand  tours.  Certain  it  was  that  for  years  Savory  never  lacked  customers  either  in 
his  room  count  or  at  the  bar. 

One  can  imagine  how  busy  the  hotel  was  one  night  in  particular  when  the  first 
Musical  Jubilee  ever  known  in  this  country  was  held  in  the  Old  South  Church,  conducted 
by  Rev.  Charles  Beecher  and  Lowell  Mason.  Hundreds  came  from  out-of-town,  most  of 
them  staying  in  town  over  night  and  relying  on  the  hotel  and  the  residents  to  provide 
accommodations.  More  than  fifty  of  the  singers  were  Georgetown  boys  and  girls,  many 
of  whom  later  singing  in  the  great  Peace  Jubilee  in  Boston. 
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The  old  Boynton  store  was  built  by  Colonel  Savory  and  his  son  Wicom  kept  a  store 
there.  The  building  was  burned  in  the  fire  of  1874.  William  Boynton,  who  came  from 
Rockport,  bought  the  building  and  kept  a  store  in  it.  The  second  story  was  once  used  by 
one  of  the  engine  companies  and  at  another  time  the  Advocate  occupied  the  entire  second 
floor.  The  third  story  contained  the  original  Tammany  Hall  and  here  the  Doedunks  met. 
When  a  boy  asked  what  the  A.  J.  C.  on  their  pin  meant  he  was  told  that  it  stood  for  Aunt 
Judy’s  Cow.  This  was  a  secret  organization,  organized  in  Georgetown,  flourishing  for  years 
and  represented  by  branches  far  and  wide.  The  secrets  were  never  divulged. 

The  Hughes  Barber  Shop  was  moved  to  Georgetown  from  Rowley  by  the  father  of 
the  late  Eben  Hobson  to  be  used  as  a  shoe  factory  for  his  brother  William.  The  store  next 
door  occupied  by  Louis  R.  Merrill  was  built  by  the  Littles  and  moved  from  across  the  street. 

Of  the  row  of  houses  opposite  the  Central  School  not  one  was  built  on  the  spot. 
The  first  to  arrive  was  the  old  Hould  house,  corner  of  Library  Street,  which  was  the  original 
Elliott  house,  Main  and  Central  Streets.  The  next  house  occupied  for  many  years  by  the 
Christian  family  was  moved  from  the  site  of  an  old  French  roof  house  in  Marlboro  built 
by  Thurston  Hardy.  The  old  Morse  house  was  first  a  barn  moved  over  the  hill  to  a  spot 
near  the  Engine  House,  South  Georgetown,  and  used  as  a  shoe  shop.  In  the  early  district 
school  days  it  had  become  a  house  near  the  railroad  tracks  and  the  lower  room  was  used 
as  the  South  Georgetown  station.  Mr.  Lovering  owned  the  building.  The  railroad  was 
paying  no  rent  and  word  was  sent  to  the  superintendent  that  after  a  certain  date  rent  would 
be  charged.  A  reply  was  received  by  Mr.  Lovering  that  the  trains  would  not  stop  at  South 
Georgetown,  and  they  did  not  stop  for  several  years.  Then  Mr.  Lovering  moved  the  build¬ 
ing  to  its  present  location. 

The  next  house  opposite  the  Central  School  was  originally  a  paint  shop  owned  by 
Edwin  Carr  and  situated  near  the  brook  at  the  Roman  Catholic  rectory  and  occupied  by 
one  Clough.  It  was  then  moved  to  the  upper  corner  of  the  lot  next  to  the  schoolhouse, 
rented  for  years  and  moved  again.  At  about  this  time  the  fifth  house  was  cut  from  the 
center  of  the  “Block”  and  moved  across  the  street. 

Lovering  and  Shute  found  it  very  inconvenient  to  have  no  trains  stop  at  South 
Georgetown,  so  they  found  a  small  shop  in  the  center  of  the  town,  bought  it  and  moved 
it  and  again  furnished  a  station  for  the  railroad.  Later,  the  railroad  took  over  the  shop 
and  rebuilt  it. 

The  Willard  Brown  house,  South  Georgetown,  at  the  junction  of  Elm  and  Central 
Streets,  was  built  in  Marlboro  by  Isaac  Newton  Merrill,  was  moved  to  South  Georgetown, 
to  the  south  of  the  old  Charles  Piper  Adams  house,  where  it  stood  for  some  time  vacant. 
It  was  then  bought  by  Joseph  Perley  of  Linebrook  and  moved  to  its  present  site  for  a  store 
and  home  for  Francis  Hood  who  had  married  Perley’s  daughter.  This  store  was  operated 
for  years  by  Francis  Hood,  James  O.  Berry,  John  A.  Hoyt  and  finally  by  Moses  N. 
Boardman. 

Another  sample  of  the  way  buildings  have  been  scattered  in  moving  is  furnished 
by  the  old  Chaplin  house  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  home  of  the  late  H.  Howard 
Noyes.  This  was  a  large  square  house  and  a  very  long  “L”.  The  house  was  sawed  in  two, 
moved  to  North  Street,  repaired,  and  became  the  Chester  Mitchell  house.  One  portion  of 
the  “L”  became  the  John  Molloy  house;  the  second  section  is  on  Pond  Street,  and  a  third 
section  was  bought  by  Moses  Boardman,  moved  to  a  spot  near  his  house  in  South  George¬ 
town  and  used  for  a  shoe  shop,  then  moved  to  a  spot  near  the  Engine  House  and  used  for 
a  store  and  finally  made  into  a  dwelling  house.  It  is  still  occupied. 

A  building  that  has  always  interested  Georgetown  people  is  the  Jophanus  Adams 
house,  particularly  because  of  the  two-story  piazza  and  tall  pillars.  It  was  built  for  a  store 
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and  the  upper  story  was  a  hall,  called  Adams’s  Hall.  In  1846  the  town  held  its  annual 
Town  Meeting  there.  It  was  used  by  the  church  as  a  vestry. 

At  the  north  side  of  the  yard,  at  the  old  Nelson  place,  corner  of  Elm  and  Brook 
Streets,  stood  a  shop  in  which  Deacon  Asa  Nelson  manufactured  shoes  and  in  the  second 
story  of  which  George  and  Prescott  Chaplin,  Alfred  Noyes,  Luther  and  Rodney  Perley 
and  others  worked  at  shoemaking.  This  shop  was  moved  to  the  rear  of  George  J.  Tenney’s 
factory,  and  there  it  housed  the  first  pegging  machine  used  in  Georgetown.  From  there  it 
was  moved  to  Prospect  Street  and  remodelled  into  a  house  by  Edwin  Brown. 

On  the  Dr.  Root  lot  was  a  building  that  was  moved  to  the  Memorial  Church  lot 
and  occupied  by  the  Thompson  brothers,  Otis  and  Eri,  as  a  shoe  factory.  It  was  moved  to 
a  lot  on  Middle  Street,  close  to  the  Engine  House,  and  used  by  Morrison  Proctor  as  a  shoe- 
stitching  shop,  later  by  Murray  Stocker,  and  was  finally  made  into  a  dwelling  and  is  now 
the  residence  of  Charles  Woodcock,  a  grandson  of  Proctor. 

Many  other  buildings  now  in  use  in  Georgetown  were  moved  from  Rowley  in  the 
’30’s  and  ’40’s,  the  majority  of  them  small  neighborhood  shoe  shops.  The  late  Rev.  Bartlett 
Weston  heard  as  a  boy  that  for  $10  a  building  could  be  thus  moved.  The  late  Darius  Hull 
once  said  that  the  little  house  next  to  his  own  on  West  Main  Street,  owned  successively 
by  him,  Pierce,  Hubbard  and  Lothrop,  cost  less  than  $10  to  move  from  Rowley  but  twice 
that  amount  for  New  England  rum. 


And  This  Is  Georgetown! 

One  of  the  prettiest  and  pleasantest  of  all  New  England  towns  is  located  about 
thirty  miles  from  Boston,  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  and  the  name  is 
Georgetown.  .  .  .  People  who  have  visited  it  will  say  so  because  they  can’t  help  it  and  those 
who  have  never  visited  the  town  are  respectfully  recommended  to  go  and  see  if  they  can’t 
conscientiously  indorse  this  statement.  It  is  quiet  because  it  is  moral,  hospitable  because  its 
denizens  can’t  be  anything  else,  and  cheerful  and  jolly  because  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
Georgetown  can’t  be  otherwise.  .  .  . 

— Boston  Traveler,  December  18,  1875. 

I  come  from  the  charming  valley  of  Eastern  Merrimac.  Looking  from  any  one  of 
the  emerald  heights  of  forest-flanked  hills  of  Georgetown  or  Groveland  on  the  numerous 
ponds  and  lakelets  that  glisten  like  mirrors  in  the  valleys  beneath,  one’s  soul  is  entranced 
and  one’s  gaze  fascinated  by  a  vision  of  loveliness  that  raises  one’s  mind  at  once  to  the 
beautiful  and  sublime  and  to  the  contemplation  of  the  infinite  God  who  alone  could  paint 
that  inimitable  picture  and  make  it  reproduce  itself  with  every  recurrence  of  the  season. 
To  Him  be  honor  and  glory  and  power  forever. 

— Georgetown  Priest  who  thus  introduced  himself 
to  a  Boston  College  audience. 
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Town’s  Public  Buildings 


Photos  by  L.  Merrill 

No.  1  Peabody  Library;  No.  2  American  Legion  Memorial;  No.  3  Soldiers’  Monument;  No.  4  New 

Georgetown  Perley  High  School;  No.  5  Central  School. 
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CENTENNIAL  PROGRAMME 

SATURDAY,  JULY  2 

Boy  Scouts’  Demonstration  in  the  morning,  baseball  game  on  the  High  School 
Grounds  in  the  afternoon,  band  concerts  and  dancing  in  the  Grange  Hall  at  night. 

SUNDAY,  JULY  3 

Commemorative  services  in  the  churches  in  the  morning. 

Community  Service  on  the  Perley  High  School  athletic  field  at  4  P.M. 

MONDAY,  JULY  4 

Civic  Parade  at  9.30  A.M. 

Ball  game  in  the  afternoon  at  3.30. 


CENTENNIAL  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


Miss  Marjorie  Huse 
Barney  Camenker 
Guy  A.  Minchin 
Mrs.  Calvin  N.  Pingree 


Rev.  W.  Irving  Monroe,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Seth  H.  Boardman,  Treasurer 
Robert  F.  Metcalf,  Secretary 


Herbert  H.  Palmer 
Leslie  P.  Merrill 
Lawrence  L.  Murphy 
Alton  C.  Cook 


Forrest  P.  Hull 

Edward  S.  Nelson 

Mrs.  Frank  J.  Nally 

Rev.  Samuel  M.  LePage,  Ph.D. 


PARADE  COMMITTEE 

Barney  A.  Camenker,  Chairman 
Alton  C.  Cook,  Co-Chairman 

Henry  J.  Minchin  Donald  C.  Elliott 

Henry  Dea  William  J.  C.  Marshall  B.  Harrison  Tidd 

B.  Harrison  Tidd,  Chief  Marshal 


DANCE  COMMITTEE 

Rev.  W.  Irving  Monroe,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Miss  Winifred  Graham  Girard  Bishop 

Miss  Mary  Boardman  Francis  J.  Donovan,  Jr.  Henry  Perley,  Jr. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

Rev.  Samuel  M.  LePage,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 
Rev.  Fr.  Stephen  J.  O’Brien  of  St.  Mary’s  Catholic  Church 
Rev.  Glenn  Tilley  Morse  of  All  Saints  Episcopal  Church 
Rev.  George  W.  Smart  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
Rev.  W.  Irving  Monroe,  Jr.,  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 

PAGEANT  COMMITTEE 

Herbert  H.  Palmer,  Chairman 
Dr.  William  Greenler 
Mrs.  Laura  G.  Pedder 
Rev.  Mr.  Monroe 

PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 

Forrest  P.  Hull,  Chairman 
Thomas  W.  Wilmarth  Miss  Molly  B.  Root 

Paul  M.  Meader  Herbert  W.  Urquhart 

WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 
Edward  S.  Nelson,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Francis  Hill  William  Meader 

Herbert  Reed  Henry  Dea 


Forrest  P.  Hull 
Eleanor  Stetson 


Mrs.  Frank  J.  Nally 
Miss  Harriet  Wildes 


DECORATIONS 


Charles  M.  Watson 
B.  H.  Tidd 


Mrs.  Frank  J.  Nally,  Chairman 


John  Mulheren 
George  C.  Colby 
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Howard  Chase 


CENTENNIAL  INVOCATION 


BY  REV.  FR.  STEPHEN  J.  OBRIEN 


Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  Our  Father,  to  whom  a  million  years  are  as  a  moment, 
listen  to  our  prayer  as  we,  Thy  children,  gather  to  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  incorporation  of  this,  our  beloved  town.  We  call  upon  Thee  as  Our  Father  to  give 
us  Thy  choicest  gifts  for  the  future  as  we  return  Thee  thanks  for  Thy  bounteous  and 
manifold  blessings  of  the  past. 

Send  forth,  we  beseech  Thee,  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  may  He  bestow  upon  us  His 
seven-fold  gifts: 

Give  us,  we  pray  Thee,  the  gift  of  Wisdom,  that  we  may  know  how  best  to  make 
use  of  the  talents  Thou  hast  given  us,  and  co-operate  with  Thee  in  working  out  our  own 
Salvation  here  and  hereafter. 

Give  us  the  gift  of  Understanding,  that  we  may  have  more  knowledge  of  our¬ 
selves,  of  our  fellow-men,  of  our  country  and  of  Thee. 

Give  us  the  gift  of  Counsel,  that  we  may  realize  our  obligation  of  meeting  in 
common  with  our  fellow-citizens  and  choosing  the  best  men  from  among  them  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  our  Community,  of  our  State  and  of  our  National  government;  that  we  may 
not  be  lazy  or  sluggish  in  our  civic  duties  lest,  because  of  our  lack  of  interest,  selfish  men 
deprive  us  of  our  rights  and  with  dictatorial  usurpation  of  power  crush  us  beneath  the 
tyrant’s  heel. 

Give  us  the  gift  of  Fortitude,  that  we  may  have  the  courage  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  our  consciences  and  not  yield  to  human  respect  or  false  pride.  Give  us  a  decent  pride 
that  we  may  lean  upon  ourselves  as  our  forefathers  did,  a  pride  that  makes  us  beholden 
to  no  man  but  that  enables  us  to  earn  our  own  bread  in  the  honest  sweat  of  our  brow;  and 
if  we  must  seek  aid  at  times,  let  us  give  honest  labor  for  the  compensation  we  receive. 

Give  us  the  gift  of  Knowledge,  that  we  may  know  Thee,  the  Author  and  Giver 
of  every  good  gift. 

Give  us  the  gift  of  Piety,  that  our  good  deeds  may  shine  forth  to  all  the  world  as 
an  encouragement  and  example  to  our  fellow-men;  that  gift  that  our  forefathers  had  that 
caused  them  to  erect  their  churches  as  their  first  step  in  settling  the  wilderness;  that 
caused  them  to  seek  Thee  out  in  the  house  of  God  on  the  Sabbath  Day  and  publicly 
acknowledge  Thee  as  their  Creator,  their  Lord  and  Friend.  Give  to  us,  their  descendants, 
a  realization  of  the  need  of  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  Day  by  attending  on  that  day,  at 
least,  the  Divine  Service  in  the  House  of  God  wherein  our  conscience  tells  us  to  worship. 

And,  finally,  give  us  the  gift  of  the  Fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom;  the  gift  of  Reverence,  a  holy  fear,  the  fear  of  a  dutiful  child  for  a  kind  and  loving; 
Father — not  the  fear  of  a  craven  slave  nor  of  a  guilty  transgressor;  the  fear  of  reverence 
and  of  love  that  will  cause  us  to  consider  offending  Thee  the  greatest  evil  in  the  world. 

These  gifts  we  ask  of  Thee  that  we  and  our  children  may  carry  on  for  a  yet  more 
glorious  future  for  this  town  we  are  pledged  to  love;  these  gifts  we  ask  in  the  name  of 
Thy  Divine  Son,  Our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 
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CENTENNIAL  HYMN 


BY  JOSHUA  H.  JONES 

Oh  God,  the  fountain  source  of  faith 
By  which  we  daily  live, 

Come,  fill  our  hearts  with  prayer  that  saith 
Teach  us  our  best  to  give. 

With  heartfelt  thanks  we  gather  now 
And  scan  the  distant  past. 

Where  gratefully  our  heads  we  bow 
O’er  us  protection  cast. 

Here  have  we  labored  for  thy  good 
And  worshipped  as  you  taught; 

The  blights  of  pestilence  withstood, 

Your  inspiration  caught. 

Here,  rooted  deep  within  the  soil 
From  which  traditions  spring 
We  feed  the  flame  of  truth  with  oil 
Sourced  where  right  loves  to  cling. 

One  hundred  cycles  Time  has  whirled 
In  tune  with  thy  command; 

Each  season  some  new  grace  unfurled 
In  blessing  o’er  our  land, 

And  brought  us  to  this  holy  hour 
In  which  in  turn  we  count 
All  favors,  instinct  with  your  power 
From  life’s  eternal  fount. 

What  of  achievement  be  our  meed 
We  dedicate  to  Thee. 

Be  with  us  in  our  every  need; 

From  evils  keep  us  free. 

And  as  each  century  unfolds 
In  wisdom  may  we  grow, 

Until  the  world  in  truth  beholds 
What  bounties  you  bestow. 

Amen. 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE  AND  PAGEANT 


.  .  .  and  thereby  to  promote 
a  disposition  favorable  to 
friendship  and  good  neighborhood  .  .  . 
(Jay’s  Treaty)  1794 


TO  lay  stress  on  those  fundamental  things  which  every  community  must  have  in 
common,  the  Executive  Committee  decided  on  a  community  service  to  be  conducted 
by  the  settled  clergymen  of  the  town.  A  community  supper  was  at  first  considered 
with  high  favor,  but  this  had  to  be  abandoned  for  more  reasons  than  one.  There  appeared 
to  be  nothing  but  praise  for  the  affair  which  was  held  on  the  ball  field  of  the  new  Perley 
High  School  on  Sunday  afternoon,  July  3.  A  stage  of  Shakespearean  simplicity  had  been 
erected  in  front  of  the  bleachers  and  here  the  clergymen  took  their  seats  shortly  after  four 
o’clock. 


The  day  had  been  fair  up  to  that  time,  but  dark  clouds  soon  appeared  and  every¬ 
body  was  apprehensive  of  an  unhappy  interruption  of  the  program.  Only  a  few  drops  of 
rain  fell,  however.  For  two  hours  or  more  the  one  hundred  and  more  persons  who  were 
to  take  part  in  the  historical  episodes,  had  gathered  in  the  high  school  building  where 
period  costuming  and  make-up  were  provided.  The  permanent  seats  on  the  ground,  and 
many  additional  seats,  were  quickly  filled,  and  it  was  impossible  to  provide  entirely  for  the 
crowd  of  more  than  seven  hundred  persons. 

The  program  opened  with  an  introductory  address  by  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Le  Page, 
Ph.D.,  pastor  of  the  Byfield  Congregational  Church,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
clergymen.  He  spoke  of  the  formation  of  the  old  parishes  and  of  the  character  of  the  men 
and  women  in  those  early  days.  The  audience  then  sang  an  original  hymn  written  by 
Joshua  H.  Jones,  associate  editor  of  the  Boston  City  Record  and  a  poet  of  note.  Rev.  Fr. 
Stephen  J.  O’Brien,  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic  Church,  gave  an  invocation  in 
high  spiritual  language,  and  Rev.  Glenn  Tilley  Morse,  rector  of  All  Saints’  Episcopal 
Church,  gave  the  Scripture  reading,  Psalm  103.  An  address  by  Rev.  George  W.  Smart, 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  warning  of  the  danger  of  an  invasion  of  foreign 
philosophies  of  government  that  might  undermine  American  democracy,  was  followed  by 
a  collection.  The  audience  then  sang  America. 


John  Spofford's  Arrival 


No  more  interesting  setting  could  have  been  chosen  for  a  meeting  of  the  kind.  The 
stage  was  flanked  by  evergreen  trees  taken  from  nearby  woods.  The  background,  always 
impressive,  was  furnished  by  the  wide  sweep  of  woods  on  Atwood’s  Hill  and  the  fine 
variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  skirting  the  field.  John  Spofford,  himself,  could  not  have  been 
more  deeply  impressed  with  natural  conditions  when  he  journeyed  to  the  hill  that  bears 
his  name.  Spofford’s  arrival  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  parish  to  make  the  first  settlement  in 
the  town  was  the  subject  of  the  first  episode,  and  the  audience  on  that  Sunday  afternoon 
could  well  imagine  the  boldness  of  the  doughty  pioneer  as  he  and  his  family  arrived  at 
their  new  home,  a  rude  log  cabin,  in  1669. 

Spofford  was  impersonated  by  Paul  M.  Meader  with  realistic  effect.  Miss  Anna 
Fuller  took  the  part  of  the  pioneer’s  wife  and  Frank  Noyes,  Albert  Noyes,  Betty  Ann 
Nally,  Mary  Nally  and  Rosemary  Merrill  appeared  as  the  Spofford  children.  The  family 
came  to  the  front  of  the  stage  with  their  household  belongings  in  an  old  cart,  Spofford 
leading  the  horse,  and  carrying  his  musket;  Mrs.  Spofford  trailing  behind;  one  of  the  boys 
on  horseback  and  the  other  on  foot,  and  the  three  girls  in  the  cart.  Of  course,  the  elders 
were  casting  apprehensive  eyes  at  the  surroundings  for  any  enemy  that  might  be  lurking 
in  the  woods.  No  Indians  were  seen,  however.  The  conversation  ran  like  this: 
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John — Here  we  are,  Elizabeth,  bag  and  baggage.  Thought  you’d  squeal  at 
the  last  moment  ...  no  road,  no  houses,  no  neighbors  ...  six  miles  from  the  old 
home — all  woods,  but  that  cleared  land  yonder  and  the  old  Bald  Hill  above  us. 

But  .  .  .  ninety  acres  of  land — 

Elizabeth — But  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  Injuns,  John. 

John — Injuns  (pats  his  gun)  Injuns  .  .  .  they’ll  be  dead  Injuns  when  they 
run  afoul  of  this.  .  .  .  There  ain’t  any  red  bodies  here,  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth — We’re  gettin’  old,  John.  You’re  fifty-seven  .  .  .  and  not  a  spry 
man  any  more  .  .  . 

John  (straightening  up) — I’m  not,  eh!  Look  at  my  arms  (taps  his  muscles) 

I  could  strangle  a  bear  ...  or  a  wolf.  Besides,  the  muskets  will  always  be  loaded. 
We’ll  carry  them  everywhere.  Elizabeth  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  tremble. 

Elizabeth — No  .  .  .  No  .  .  .  No — John.  We  were  long  in  decidin’  .  .  .  with 
so  big  a  family  we  couldn’t  live  in  a  small  place  .  .  .  it’s  a  good  grant,  John,  a  won¬ 
derful  hill  .  .  .  It’s  work,  work,  work,  John  from  now  on.  ’Taint  like  the  old  place 
where  all  the  neighbors  worked  together  .  .  . 

John  (thoughtfully) — That  ain’t  no  way  to  live.  But  we’ll  miss  the  good 
times  .  .  .  the  good  neighbors  .  .  .  Won’t  hurt  us  to  work  early  ’nd  late.  We’ll  get 
the  cows  ’nd  the  oxen  tomorrow  .  .  .  the  boys  are  good  and  strong  .  .  .  soon  we’ll 
laugh  at  the  old  days,  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth  (viewing  the  country) — How  beautiful  .  .  .  those  hills  and  val¬ 
leys.  We’re  the  first  but  there’ll  be  plenty  to  follow  ...  a  good  road  we  need  .  .  . 
Those  people  ain’t  going  to  be  cooped  up  on  those  salt  marshes,  John. 

John — It’ll  be  a  sort  of  New  Rowley,  won’t  it?  There’s  the  Brocklebanks, 
the  Searles,  the  Adamses,  the  Chaplins — and  all  the  rest  .  .  .  they’re  restless  .  .  . 
they’ll  move  on. 

Elizabeth — John  .  .  .  the  years  will  pass.  We’re  not  long  here,  but  our  chil¬ 
dren  will  take  our  places  (looking  lovingly  at  them).  They’ll  marry  .  .  .  hope  they 
don’t  all  take  Rowley  girls  .  .  .  and  the  SPOFFORDS  will  spread  far  and  wide. 

(All  laugh.) 

Son  John — Right,  Ma  ...  I  got  a  girl  now,  you  know. 

Elizabeth — Hush,  hush,  John. 

Daughter  Elizabeth — I’m  older’n  you,  brother  ...  I  come  first  .  .  . 

Son  Samuel — I’ll  never  leave  Ma  and  Pa. 

Hannah  and  Mary  (in  unison) — Nor  I,  Ma  .  .  .  nor  I,  Ma. 

Elizabeth  (walks  about  the  cabin,  and  lifts  her  head  high) — May  the  good 
Lord  have  mercy  on  our  souls — may  he  give  us  strength  to  fight  our  battles  in 
the  wilderness  and  .  .  .  may  a  Spofford  ever  remain  in  this  goodly  land. 

The  trials  of  the  Spofford  family  have  never  been  recorded,  so  far  as  known.  They 
had  lived  thirty  years  in  the  Rowley  settlement  and  had  longed  for  a  farm.  The  Rowley 
band  were  slowly  leaving  their  narrow  confines.  In  1661  Captain  Samuel  Brocklebank 
had  granted  to  him  a  farm  on  seventy-two  acres  near  Pen  Brook.  But  this  fearless  warrior 
did  not  make  the  house  he  built  his  permanent  home,  and  thus  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  settler  in  Georgetown  is  accorded  Spofford.  He  and  his  descendants  retained  the  lease 
eighty-one  years  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  it  reverted  to  the  town.  The  Spoffords 
had  become  the  owners  of  nearly  a  thousand  acres  adjacent. 

Founding  of  the  Parish 

Thirty-one  years  after  their  settlement,  on  October  1,  1731,  the  West  Parish  or  Pre¬ 
cinct,  was  set  off  from  Rowley  and  the  Parish  of  Byfield,  by  act  of  the  Legislature.  Four 
days  later  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  rude  church  to  choose  precinct  officers,  having  been 
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called  by  Benjamin  Plumer,  designated  as  “principal  inhabitant.”  The  original  settler, 
John  Spofford,  had  lived  only  ten  years  after  his  settlement,  and  his  eldest  son  John  had 
become  head  of  the  household.  He  had  been  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  military 
service.  He  must  have  been  an  upstanding  man,  for  he  was  elected  moderator  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  also  one  of  the  assessors. 

Nobody  knows  how  many  of  the  forty-four  petitioners  for  the  new  parish  attended 
this  meeting  or  how  much  joy  they  expressed  over  the  decided  change  that  had  been 
wrought  in  their  affairs.  The  second  episode  of  the  Sunday  afternoon  program  was  an 
attempt  to  picture  the  scene  in  the  church.  The  men,  dressed  in  the  old  time  clothing,  sat 
on  benches.  There  was  a  table  in  the  center.  The  proceedings  were  as  follows: 

Benjamin  Plumer — It  want  sich  a  big  job  after  all  .  .  .  the  General  Court 
didn’t  take  our  word  for  it  altogether  .  .  .  they  knew  the  Parish  had  been  clumsy 
for  years  .  .  .  forty-two  families  signed  up  .  .  .  we  got  ter  organize  with  church 
and  school  .  .  . 

Lieutenant  Spofford — Yes  .  .  .  they  fin’ly  set  us  off;  we’ll  grow  fast  now  we 
stand  on  our  own  feet  ...  I  want  ter  live  to  see  new  roads,  farms,  schools,  churches 
.  .  .  why  we’ll  soon  outstrip  the  village  six  miles  away  .  .  . 

Benjamin  Plumer — Let’s  choose  officers  ’n  be  done  with  it  (he  passes  round 
the  ballots  and  announces)  it’s  moderator  we  be  votin’  for  .  .  .  (when  ballots  are 
turned  in  Plumer  announces  Lieutenant  John  Spofford’s  unanimous  election.  Spof¬ 
ford  takes  the  chair. 

Spofford — Now  we  vote  fer  clerk  .  .  .  (Ballots  are  distributed  and  Spofford 
announces  the  election  of  Jonathan  Boynton  who  arises  and  is  sworn  by  the  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  dressed  in  a  long  coat,  white  collar  and  sword,  who  uses  the  words 
that  appear  in  the  records): 

Justice  of  the  Peace — You  being  chosen  clerk  of  the  West  or  Second  Parish 
in  Rowley,  you  swear  that  you  will  diligently  and  faithfully  attend  and  discharge 
the  duty  of  your  place  and  duly  observe  the  directions  of  the  law  in  all  things 
where  to  your  office  hath  relation  and  thereby  committed  to  your  care  and  trust 
SO  HELP  YOU  GOD. 

Spofford  (with  a  swing  of  his  brawny  arms) — Now  we  vote  fer  assessors. 
(Ballots  are  distributed,  counted  and  Moderator  announces  the  election  of  himself, 
Jeremiah  Chaplin,  Ensign  Benjamin  Plumer,  William  Searl,  Aaron  Pengrey. 
Justice  of  the  Peace  steps  forward  and  recites  the  oath  as  follows) : 

Justice  of  the  Peace — You  being  chosen  assessors  of  the  West  or  Second 
Parish  in  Rowley  for  one  year  ensuing,  do  swear  that  in  assessing  or  apportioning 
such  rates  or  taxes  you  will  proceed  equally  and  independently  according  to  your 
best  skill  and  judgment  and  the  rules  to  be  prescribed  in  the  act  or  acts  granting 
the  same. 

Spofford — Now  let’s  vote  fer  collectors.  (Ballots  are  passed  and  counted  and 
the  Moderator  announces  the  election  of  Jonathan  Thurston  and  Samuel  Johnson. 
They  receive  the  oath  as  follows): 

Justice  of  the  Peace — You  being  chosen  collectors  of  the  West  or  Second 
Parish  in  Rowley  do  swear  that  you  will  faithfully  and  with  what  speed  you  can, 
collect  and  levy  all  such  fines,  rates  and  warrants  according  to  law,  rendering  an 
account  thereof  and  paying  in  the  same  according  to  the  direction  in  your  war¬ 
rant,  and  in  all  these  things  you  shall  deal  seriously  and  faithfully  while  you  shall 
be  in  office  without  sinister  respect  of  favor  or  displeasure — SO  HELP  YOU  GOD. 

Spofford — That’s  all  we  are  supposed  to  do.  The  officers  are  ’lected  accordin’ 
to  the  act  of  the  Legislature.  The  sun’s  high  in  the  heavens.  .  .  .  We  go  to  work 
on  new  lines  .  .  .  let’s  be  men  .  .  .  let’s  fight  and  fight  fer  our  rights  and  fer  our 
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families  .  . .  they’re  rough  times  ahead,  but  nobody  can  down  us  .  .  .  church,  school 
and  family,  boys,  forever. 

The  foregoing  episode,  in  charge  of  Miss  Eleanor  Stetson,  included  the  following 
personnel:  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Robert  F.  Metcalf;  Benjamin  Plumer,  Oscar  Tidd;  Lieu¬ 
tenant  John  Spofford,  Paul  M.  Meader;  Jonathan  Boynton,  Robert  Bent;  Jeremiah  Chaplin, 
William  Marshall;  William  Searl,  Vernon  F.  Flanders;  Aaron  Pengrey,  Harry  Hunter; 
Jonathan  Thurston,  Ralph  F.  Prescott;  Samuel  Johnson,  William  Meader;  John  Brockle- 
bank,  G.  Walter  Brown. 

Many  of  the  costumes  worn  by  members  of  the  chorus,  which  sang  some  old- 
time  songs,  were  from  the  wardrobes  of  families  who  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  the  first 
settlers.  The  chorus  included  Mrs.  Helen  D.  Rogers,  Mrs.  Mabelle  F.  Poole,  Mrs.  Ruth  B. 
Stetson,  Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Poole,  Miss  Barbara  R.  Poole,  Mrs.  Florence  B.  Haskell,  Miss 
Satira  T.  Stetson,  Paul  M.  Meader,  William  T.  Meader,  G.  Walter  Brown,  Miss  Linda  H. 
Rogers,  Miss  Natalie  S.  Poore,  Miss  Olive  R.  Metcalf,  Mrs.  Hazel  D.  Schwartz,  Miss 
Josephine  Perkins,  Miss  Ellen  Welch,  Miss  Molly  B.  Root,  Harry  Hunter,  William  J.  C. 
Marshall,  Robert  F.  Metcalf,  Oscar  E.  Tidd,  Robert  Bent,  Vernon  F.  Flanders,  Ralph  F. 
Prescott,  Mrs.  Lena  M.  Flanders,  Leonard  C.  S.  Brown,  William  C.  Stetson,  John  H. 
Wilkins,  cornetist. 

Founding  of  the  First  School 

Nine  years  after  the  Parish  was  organized,  a  vote  was  taken  to  build  a  schoolhouse 
“near  the  brook  of  Captain  Jonathan  Bradstreet’s  and  the  brook  by  Francis  Brocklebank’s.” 
The  episode,  in  charge  of  Miss  Olive  Metcalf,  was  directed  by  the  teacher,  Mrs.  Huldah 
(Nelson)  Harriman,  impersonated  by  Mrs.  Laura  G.  Pedder  who  conducted  her  class 
after  the  manner  of  teachers  in  the  Colonial  days.  The  pupils  were  as  follows:  Jonathan 
Thurston,  Lewis  Holt;  Charity  Thurston,  Rosemary  Merrill;  Mehitabel  Pengrey,  Doris 
Merrill;  Job  Pengrey,  Samuel  Noyes,  Jr.;  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  Everett  Spaulding,  Jr.; 
Patience  Chaplin,  Betty  Ann  Nally;  Hannah  Boynton,  Mary  K.  Nally;  Ebenezer  Boynton, 
William  J.  C.  Marshall,  Jr.;  Daniel  Brocklebank,  Clifton  Elliott. 

As  this  class  was  dismissed,  the  teacher  announced  that  by  contrast  the  audience 
would  be  given  an  example  of  the  result  of  modern  training  in  music  in  the  public  schools. 
A  large  chorus  of  school  children,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Genie  F.  Kimball,  musical  director 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  town,  led  the  children  in  several  songs. 

The  choir  comprised  Barbara  Bangs,  Florence  Bishop,  Juanita  A.  Brown,  Hallie 
Chase,  Barbara  Christian,  Rebecca  Dea,  Ruth  C.  Dea,  Natalie  Doucette,  Alice  S.  Fuller, 
Arlene  M.  Fuller,  Doris  L.  Gifford,  Myrtle  Graves,  Helen  Greenler,  Margaret  Greenler, 
Barbara  Haskell,  Elizabeth  Hazen,  Gloria  Hemeon,  Lillian  Hull,  Anna  Kelsey,  Louise 
Kelsey,  Pauline  Kelsey,  Sheila  Marshall,  Barbara  McEnaney,  Jane  L.  Merrill,  Gloria  Noel, 
T.  Albert  Perley,  Eleanor  F.  Perley,  Mary  Smith,  Mildred  Snell,  Doris  E.  Tidd,  Betty  F. 
Tidd,  Jeanette  Tidd,  Elizabeth  L.  Spaulding,  Grace  Wood  and  Madeline  Woodworth. 

Nobody  can  speak  with  the  slightest  degree  of  authority,  unless  there  are  records 
or  testimony  unrevealed,  on  the  question  how  the  town  happened  to  receive  the  name  of 
Georgetown.  When  the  petition  was  filed  with  the  Legislature  there  was  no  mention  of  a 
name.  The  legislative  bill  was  drawn  in  blank  on  that  matter.  The  report  of  the  legislative 
committee  makes  no  mention  of  a  name.  Certain  suggestions  have  come  down  to  us,  as 
related  by  citizens  of  that  early  period,  notably  by  Mrs.  Hannah  Pettengill  who  was  the 
first  female  child  born  after  the  town  was  incorporated. 

Miss  Pettengill  made  it  known  in  private  conversation  (there  are  no  notes  extant 
from  her  pen  on  that  subject)  that  the  name  of  Georgetown  was  a  sudden  inspiration  on 
the  part  of  several  citizens  whose  given  name  was  George.  She,  and  others  as  well,  often 
spoke  of  the  long  and  rather  bitter  discussions  and  of  many  names  suggested  in  substitu¬ 
tion  for  New  Rowley.  It  appears,  however,  that  New  Rowley  was  a  name  much  favored  at 
first,  or  until  the  feeling  against  the  old  town  was  intensified  by  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness 
which  increased  year  after  year.  Rowley  Common  was  six  miles  away  and  the  road  be¬ 
tween  the  two  villages  was  only  fit  for  ox  teams.  The  stage  jolted  over  it  and  it  cost  fifty 
cents  for  a  passage.  When  the  postoffice  was  established  in  New  Rowley  in  1824  it  usually 
took  three  or  four  days  for  a  letter  to  reach  either  point. 
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The  Littles  were  not  favorable  to  incorporation  for  many  years,  but  they  were  finally 
won  over.  They  resisted  all  suggestions  that  with  incorporation  they  should  be  honored 
by  the  new  designation.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  fact,  however,  that  there  were  several 
leading  citizens  who  wished  thus  to  perpetuate  their  name.  Perhaps  George  Foot  was  the 
leader  in  that  respect.  But  there  were  also  such  men  as  George  Drew,  George  Spofford, 
George  Adams,  George  Chaplin,  George  Nelson,  George  Avery,  George  Tenney  and  George 
Boynton  who  were  leaders  in  the  discussion.  Though  neither  Miss  Pettengill  nor  any  other 
person,  so  far  as  known,  has  left  us  with  definite  knowledge,  Miss  Pettengill  did  say,  on 
numerous  occasions,  that  the  name  of  Georgetown  came  suddenly  to  mind  at  one  of  the 
many  group  meetings  in  the  office  of  Savory’s  Tavern  (later,  Pentucket  House).  The  boys 
were  in  the  habit  of  lounging  about  there  night  after  night.  They  talked  and  talked  town 
affairs,  spun  yarns,  settled  world  and  family  problems,  over  the  flowing  bowl.  Savory  was 
one  of  those  bon  vivants  of  the  1 830’s  who  kept  things  humming. 

Naming  of  the  New  Town 

For  the  purposes  of  the  episode,  as  presented  at  the  Community  service,  the  audience 
was  expected  to  imagine  the  scene  in  Savory’s  Tavern  when  the  name  of  Georgetown  came 
to  mind  and  for  a  decision.  The  nine  Georges  were  lounging  about,  some  with  feet  on  the 
tables,  others  slumped  down  in  their  chairs.  The  petition  for  incorporation  had  been  filed. 
The  legislative  committee  had  announced  a  hearing.  The  conversation  ran  as  follows: 

Chaplin — If  we  can’t  agree  on  a  name  .  .  .  let’s  call  it  off  .  .  . 

Adams — Oh  .  .  .  not  so  fast,  Chaplin,  it’ll  come. 

Tenney  (murmuring) — Pitts  .  .  .  Pittsham — Pittt,  Pitt,  Pitt.  Chatham  .  .  . 
Chatfield,  Chatinham.  (He  was  thinking  of  the  English  statesmen  who  were 
friends  of  the  Colonists.) 

Spofford — Don’t  let’s  go  to  England  or  Africa  for  a  name.  (He  also  mur¬ 
murs.)  King  George  .  .  .  Queen  Victoria  .  .  .  Cromwell  .  .  .  Columbus — 

Boynton  (after  a  pause  of  several  minutes) — Haven’t  we  got  a  hero  or  two 
on  this  side  of  the  water  that  we  can  honor  . .  .  what  about  those  men  who  founded 
the  parish  a  hundred  years  ago? 

Curtis — Oh,  .  .  .  they’re  all  forgotten — dust  to  dust  .  .  . 

Drew  (sleepingly) — Well  .  .  .  there’s  Parson  Braman  .  .  .  there’s  Chandler 
and  you  can  never  forget  the  Boyntons  (casting  a  sly  glance  toward  George 
Boynton). 

Boynton  (looking  up  dreamingly  and  smiling) — Boyntonville  .  .  .  Boynton- 
shire  .  .  .  Boyntonview,  Boy — 

Drew — What’s  the  matter  with  Drew  .  .  .  Drewville  .  .  .  Drewington?  (all 
laugh  heartily,  repeating  with  scorn,  Drew,  Drew,  Drew.) 

Tenney  (gravely) — We’re  a  silly  crew.  .  .  .  Here  we  are  at  the  point  of 
winning  the  fight  (and  there  was  strong  opposition  to  incorporation).  Everybody 
wants  his  own  name  tacked  on  to  the  town.  .  .  .  Call  it  anything  you  want,  but 
call  it  something  .  .  .  and  darn  quick,  too.  .  .  .  Rowleyville,  Rowleyview,  Rowley 
Something.  .  .  .  Rowley  Woods,  I  guess. 

Spofford  (jumps  up  suddenly,  looks  first  at  one  and  then  another) — We’re 
plain  fools  .  .  .  hundreds  of  names  .  .  .  everybody  has  one.  .  .  .  No  wonder  Rowley 
laughs  and  the  remonstrants  as  well  .  .  .  why,  they  say,  call  it  Punkinville  or  Rube- 
town.  .  .  .  We  got  such  a  bad  name  outside  that  we  might  call  it  Rogueville.  .  .  . 
Guess  the  old  Parish  better  stay  put  ...  if  we  fight  over  a  mere  name  what’s  going 
to  become  of  us  running  our  own  affairs.  .  ,  .  Let  the  Legislature  decide  .  .  . 

Avery — Yes,  pass  it  on  .  .  .  we  can  make  a  shoe,  run  a  tannery  and  make 
good  cider  .  .  .  but  can’t  name  ourselves. 

Spofford  (looking  around  the  room  and  counting  noses) — Why,  even  a 
woman  can  name  her  baby.  .  .  .  Here  it  is,  boys,  plain  as  day.  (Nobody  pays  much 
attention,  even  as  he  points  and  pronounces  the  names  of  those  present,  George 
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Drew,  George  Adams,  George  Chaplin,  George  Nelson,  George  Foot,  George 
Avery,  George  Curtis,  George  Tenney,  George  Boynton,  George  Spofford,  point¬ 
ing  finally  at  himself). 

Spofford — Don’t  you  see  it,  boys?  (All  stare  at  Spofford  and  look  search- 
ingly  at  each  other.) 

Spofford — George,  George,  George,  George,  George,  George,  George, 
George,  George.  .  .  .  GEORGETOWN. 

The  foregoing  episode,  in  charge  of  Herbert  H.  Palmer,  had  the  following  cast: 
George  Drew,  Paul  M.  Meader;  George  Spofford,  Forrest  P.  Hull;  George  Adams,  William 
B.  Rogers;  George  Chaplin,  Arthur  C.  Russell;  George  Nelson,  William  T.  Meader;  George 
Foot,  Frank  J.  Nally;  George  Avery,  Elmer  F.  Porter;  George  Tenney,  Robert  F.  Metcalf; 
George  Boynton,  Herbert  H.  Palmer. 


“The  Spirit  of  America" 

The  final  scene  was  a  tableau  depicting  “The  Spirit  of  America."  Miss  America  was 
portrayed  by  Miss  Marian  Williams,  recent  graduate  of  the  Perley  High  School,  who  had 
as  pages,  Norma  Quimby  and  Gloria  Moore.  They  move  to  the  center  of  the  stage  with 
an  escort  comprising  four  members  of  the  American  Legion,  bearing  national  and  state 
flags  and  their  rifles.  Miss  America  takes  her  stand  flanked  by  guards,  and  the  children’s 
choir  advances  on  either  side  to  salute  her,  waving  small  flags.  Miss  America,  holding  aloft 
her  torch,  recites  the  following  original  appeal  to  the  genius  of  our  common  country: 

Hail  to  America!  Land  where  Freedom 
-  Unfurled  her  Banner  to  the  World 
And  called  to  all  oppressed  that 
Here  a  Haven  might  be  had  from 
Tyrannies,  from  persecutions  and  from 
All  the  hordes  of  Prejudice 
That  breed  and  wrack  the  Souls  of 
Those  who  seek  to  worship  freely 
At  the  throne  of  God — 

Hail,  land  of  Plenty,  land  of  Love, 

Where  men  can  brothers  be,  nor 
Feel  the  hard  dictator’s  lash 
Strike  terror  to  the  Soul; 

Where  dreams  spring  out  of  hope 
And  teach  the  heart  to  sing: 

Oh  Native  Land!  My  Native  Land! 

God  bless  our  native  land! 

Miss  America  then  calls  on  the  audience  to  recite  the  Pledge  to  the  Flag.  She  lifts 
her  torch  at  the  signal  for  the  Benediction  by  Rev.  W.  Irving  Monroe,  Jr.,  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church.  At  the  close  of  the  Benediction  the  audience  sings  “The  Star 
Spangled  Banner." 
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Centennial  Floats 


Boy  Scouts  cooking  an 


evening  meal;  “Old  Nancy,”  as  Young 
her;  Minchin  Art  Service. 


America  revealed 
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CENTENNIAL  PARADE 


PRIZE  WINNERS 

First  (Civic):  Protection  Lodge,  No.  147,  I.O.O.F. 

Second  (Civic):  Bethany  Rebekah  Lodge,  No.  105 

Special  Features — One  Horse  Shay:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Nelson  Pingree 

First  (Industrial):  Marston  Shoe  Company 

Second  (Industrial):  New  England  Bell  Telephone  Company, 

Local  Office 

GEORGETOWN  had  enjoyed  few  large  demonstrations,  either  of  meetings  or  par¬ 
ades  in  her  history.  Those  in  connection  with  the  Old  Home  Week  celebration  in 
1909  and  the  return  of  the  soldiers  from  France  are  in  memory,  as  well  as  the  fre¬ 
quent  political  parades  of  the  Nineties.  Those  of  the  Fifties,  fantastic  to  a  high  degree, 
are  naturally  of  record  only.  The  parade  of  fuly  4,  1938,  was  probably  the  longest  (being 
more  than  a  mile  long)  and  probably  the  most  ambitious,  varied  and  interesting,  the  town 
ever  had. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  entire  population  of  the  town,  augmented  by  thousands  of 
visitors  (perhaps  five  thousand),  were  on  the  streets  along  the  more  than  two  miles  of  the 
popular  route.  “Old  Nancy”  gave  the  signal  for  the  start,  a  noise  that  must  have  been 
heard  for  miles.  Two  State  troopers  assisted  the  entire  police  forces  of  Georgetown  and 
Groveland  in  handling  the  crowds. 

The  parade  formed  at  the  junction  of  Pleasant  and  North  Streets  and  at  ten  o’clock 
swung  into  line,  moving  through  Pond  and  Prospect  Streets,  thence  down  West  Main 
Street  into  Pentucket  Square  and  through  East  Main  Street,  Elm  Street  and  Central  Street 
to  Pentucket  Square  again,  and  down  North  Street  to  the  Perley  High  School  grounds, 
where  a  circle  was  formed.  The  bands  played  and  the  prizes  were  awarded. 

The  parade  was  headed  by  Chief  Marshal  B.  Harrison  Tidd,  a  war  veteran,  wear¬ 
ing  an  old-time  plug  hat  and  characteristic  clothing  of  1838,  and  riding  a  spirited  horse. 
The  police,  led  by  Chief  Coleman  P.  Merrill,  were  followed  by  the  Captain  Leslie  Wass 
Band  of  Gloucester,  at  the  head  of  the  Civic  Division. 

This  division  was  headed  by  the  Georgetown  Fire  Department,  comprising  the 
Central  and  Erie  companies.  Visitors,  and  perhaps  numerous  townsmen  as  well,  must 
have  been  surprised  at  the  showing.  An  out-of-town  spectator  remarked  that  the  numerous 
pieces  of  apparatus  reminded  him  of  the  display  usually  seen  at  a  first-alarm  fire  in  the 
business  district  of  Boston. 

The  fire  department  was  headed  by  Chief  Alton  B.  Cook  and  Deputies  George  N. 
Moffit  and  Edward  Mooney,  followed  by  Captain  William  A.  Illsley  and  Lieutenants 
George  J.  Maguire,  Charles  A.  Timmons,  S.  Gile  Williams,  Fred  M.  Morse  and  Louis  M. 
Holt.  There  followed  the  personnel  of  the  Central  Fire  Company  and  of  the  Erie  Associa¬ 
tion,  headed  by  President  Walter  P.  Hardy,  First  Vice-President  Herbert  MacDonald; 
Second  Vice-President  Albert  Shute;  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Ernest  Brown  and 
Engineer  Edward  Mooney. 

The  Erie  No.  4  handtub,  a  type  of  fire  apparatus  so  familiar  to  the  preceding 
generation  and  which  furnished  so  much  good-natured  rivalry  at  the  many  tournaments 
held  in  town,  led  the  apparatus  of  the  combined  departments.  It  was  followed  by  a  more 
modern  relic  of  the  good  old  days,  the  Georgetown  steam  fire  engine,  purchased  in  1875 
after  the  disastrous  fire,  drawn  by  two  horses  and  with  Fred  Morse  holding  the  reins. 
This  apparatus,  superseded  by  the  Maxim  truck  purchased  following  the  fire  which 
destroyed  Little’s  Block  and  other  buildings,  was  sold  by  the  town  several  years  ago  and 
is  being  preserved  by  the  owner. 
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The  Erie  pumper,  driven  by  Mr.  MacDonald,  and  the  Erie  Combination  fol¬ 
lowed.  Then  came  the  Maxim  pumper,  driven  by  John  J.  Sweetser;  the  Central  Company’s 
Combination  Forest  Fire  Truck,  a  Ford  rebuilt  by  the  Company  and  presented  to  the 
town,  driven  by  Kenneth  Poole;  Engine  No:  2,  tne  new  Ford  V8  pumping  engine,  driven 
by  Basil  Kinson,  and  Combination  No.  1,  Ladder  and  Hose,  purchased  last  year  and 
driven  by  Albert  Tidd.  Ridiculous  in  comparison,  of  course,  but  most  interesting,  was  a 
miniature  handtub  from  Byfield  made  by  Frank  Witham  from  parts  of  lawn  mowers, 
machine  parts  and  relics  of  the  automobile  junk  yard.  This  unique  apparatus  later 
demonstrated  its  power  to  throw  water. 

Next  in  line  was  the  Odd  Fellows’  display,  comprising  the  Scottish  bagpipers  from 
Camp  Fadda,  Lynn;  a  float  trimmed  in  red,  white  and  blue,  with  members  depicting  a 
scene  of  David  appearing  before  King  Saul;  and  a  marching  group  of  about  100  members, 
including  a  body  of  armored  warriors.  The  guards  were  Arthur  Russell,  Leslie  L.  Green- 
leaf,  Richard  Greenleaf,  Charles  McIntosh,  William  C.  Stetson,  Arthur  F.  Burns,  Ken¬ 
neth  Ross,  and  Albert  P.  Marston.  The  characters  on  the  float  were  portrayed  by 
Benjamin  Dresser,  Bainbridge  L.  Poole,  Chester  W.  Holt,  Chester  A.  Brown  and  Charles 
E.  Woodcock. 

Then  came  the  float  of  the  Erie  Auxiliary  Association,  President  Mrs.  Jessie  Fos¬ 
ter;  Vice-president  Mrs.  Eva  Floyd;  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Mrs.  Zella  Minchin,  and  Col¬ 
lector  Miss  Ruth  Brown.  This  exhibit,  more  than  a  month  in  the  making,  was  featured 
by  a  decorative  motif  of  white,  pink  and  green  rosettes,  in  the  form  of  a  festive  table 
upon  which  rested  a  mammoth  birthday  cake  with  one  hundred  candles,  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “1838-1938.”  In  both  artistry  and  significance  this  float  would  have  reflected  credit 
on  professionals. 

The  float  of  the  Bethany  Rebekah  Lodge,  decorated  in  the  lodge  colors  of  pink 
and  green,  exhibited  a  tableau  in  which  the  emblems  of  the  lodge  were  used,  with 
Mrs.  Gertrude  E.  Newcombe  as  an  angel;  Mrs.  Iva  M.  Burns  as  Rebekah;  Mrs.  David  D. 
Hemeon,  holding  the  dove  of  peace;  Mrs.  Viola  E.  Gagnon  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Newcombe, 
representing  industry.  Walking  in  front  were  Mrs.  Winnette  Buckmaster,  noble  grand,  and 
Miss  Doris  E.  Spaulding,  attired  in  regalia. 

The  Boy  Scouts,  who  had  given  the  citizens  a  most  interesting  demonstration  on 
the  first  day  of  the  celebration,  presented  a  large  float  representing  a  camping  scene.  In 
the  center  of  the  green  shrubbery  was  a  fireplace  with  Scouts  preparing  an  evening  meal. 
Armond  Soucy  was  the  driver  and  the  other  boys  taking  part  were  Merton  Roberts,  Jr., 
and  Raymond  Farnell. 

Sons  of  the  American  Legion,  headed  by  Frank  and  Albert  Noyes  on  horseback, 
an  organization  of  twenty  or  more  members,  sponsored  by  the  American  Legion,  were 
dressed  in  their  jaunty  hats  and  white  trousers  with  blue  stripes  on  the  side. 

Quite  appropriate  and  of  general  interest  was  the  covered  wagon  of  pioneer  days, 
bearing  the  date  1838,  sponsored  by  the  fire  company  and  driven  by  Amos  O.  Sherburne. 
This  wagon  may  not  have  been  of  the  exact  type  which  the  pioneers  of  the  West  used, 
but  it  was  close  to  it.  It  was  filled  with  household  utensils  and  driven  by  Mr.  Sherburne 
who  conceived  the  idea.  His  son  rode  a  horse. 

The  Girls  Club,  one  of  the  latest  organizations  in  town,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Georgetown  Women’s  Club,  presented  a  float  which  won  admiration  all  along  the  line. 
It  was  decorated  in  two  shades  of  blue,  the  Club  colors,  and  contained  an  arch  with  the 
words,  “The  Open  Gate,”  signifying  friendship  and  hospitality.  Members  walked  on 
either  side,  dressed  in  light  blue  uniforms,  each  holding  a  streamer  attached  to  the  float. 
The  club  comprises  forty-six  members,  and  its  co-directors  are  Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Poole  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Tidd.  Its  slogan  is,  “What  Is  Worth  Doing  at  All,  Is  Worth  Doing 
Well.” 
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The  Georgetown  Legion  unit  was  headed  by  Vice-Commander  George  E.  Colby 
and  its  float  was  an  exemplification  of  the  spirit  of  the  Legion,  “For  God  and  Country.” 
Two  Legion  members  presided  over  the  machine  guns  and  a  Red  Cross  nurse  formed  the 
background. 

Another  of  Georgetown’s  latest  organizations,  the  Cycle  Club,  comprising  about 
fifty  members,  which  is  encouraging  worthwhile  diversions,  rode  their  gaily  decorated 
bicycles,  led  by  John  Eaton.  They  were  followed  by  a  delegation  from  Camp  Denison, 
Baldpate  Pond,  whose  directors  had  offered  their  co-operation  from  the  first.  The  group 
was  headed  by  a  drummer  and  bugler  and  carried  a  banner  with  the  words,  “We  Are 
Happy  to  Be  in  Georgetown.” 

Hope  Council,  D.  of  A.  Camp  Kenoza  members  on  bicycles,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
Troop  1,  Byfield,  riding  in  an  old  cab,  preceded  the  famous  cannon,  “Old  Nancy,”  guarded 
by  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  “Old  Nancy’s”  duplicate,  the  wooden  cannon,  which  figured 
in  the  visit  of  Georgetowners  to  Rowley  in  1876.  This  cannon  was  guarded  by  two  boys, 
Frank  Maguire  and  Paul  Wilmarth. 

Buggies  were  the  popular  vehicles  of  pleasure  in  1838  and  one  was  exhibited  by 
Edward  Ritter  and  Miriam  Ritter,  cousins,  who  dressed  it  up  in  carnival  style  and 
exhibited  a  placard  reading  “When  You  and  I  Were  Young,  Maggie.” 

Another  unclassified  exhibit  was  that  furnished  by  William  Marshall,  Jr.,  who  was 
dressed  as  a  Scottish  lad  and  rode  a  pony.  He  was  followed  by  a  group  which  had 
figured  in  the  pageant  of  Sunday  afternoon,  all  wearing  the  old  costumes  then  provided. 
Next  in  line  was  a  one-horse  shay  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  containing  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  Nelson  Pingree  and  their  daughter,  Alice  Elizabeth,  dressed  in  clothes  of  1838, 
and  another  feature  provided  by  Myrtle  Graves,  dressed  as  a  man,  and  Waneta  Brown,  as 
the  woman,  pushing  an  old-fashioned  baby  carriage. 

The  Industrial  Division  was  headed  by  the  Andover  Brass  Band  featuring  its 
drum  major,  Miss  Arlene  Archambault,  clever  baton  twirler.  First  of  the  business  floats 
was  that  of  the  Cambro  Poultry  Farm.  There  followed  in  order  the  floats  of  the  George¬ 
town  Pharmacy,  decorated  in  red  and  white,  with  mortar  and  pestle  occupying  the  center 
of  the  float;  the  Riverside  Dairy,  with  its  huge  milk  bottle;  the  Minchin’s  Art  Service,  a 
strikingly  decorated  automobile;  and  the  cars  and  trucks  of  M.  A.  Winthrop,  C.  S.  Picker¬ 
ing,  and  Elliott  Bros.,  with  an  air-conditioned  refrigerator  on  one  truck  and  their  children 
dressed  as  pickaninnies  in  another  truck, 

The  local  Telephone  Exchange  presented  a  large  float  trimmed  in  blue  and  white 
crepe  paper,  with  a  mammoth  bell  on  top,  with  “Number,  Please?”  written  in  front  and 
“Thank  You”  in  back. 

Representing  the  Georgetown  Bowling  Alleys  was  an  interesting  truck  decorated 
with  roses  and  fir  boughs,  with  an  inscription,  “Bowling  on  the  Green.”  A  young  man 
in  old-time  costume  sat  on  the  grass  contemplating  the  pyramid  of  pins,  and  the  pin  boy 
appeared  ready  to  play  his  part.  Malcolm  Morse  and  John  Bateman  were  in  Colonial 
costume. 

There  followed  Leslie  P.  Merrill’s  radio  service  automobile,  the  Marston  Com¬ 
pany’s  float,  representing  a  skating  scene  with  Miss  Ivanelle  Steeves,  in  a  beautiful 
skating  costume  impersonating  Sonja  Henie,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  rink,  and  Frank 
Nally’s  truck. 

No  group  of  parade  judges  ever  had  a  more  difficult  task  than  Attorney  James  P. 
Cleary  of  Haverhill,  chairman;  Congressman  George  J.  Bates  of  Salem;  Mayor  George  E. 
Dalrymple  of  Haverhill;  Councillor  Bayard  Tuckerman,  Jr.,  of  Hamilton  and  Mayor  Fred 
J.  Manning  of  Lynn.  Each  of  the  judges  admitted  that  for  artistry,  ingenuity  and  skill  the 
decorated  floats  were  of  highest  commendation. 
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OUR  EARLY  NEWSPAPERS 


GEORGETOWN  never  suffered  from  lack  of  newspaper  publicity.  Those  who  have 
copies  of  the  old  newspapers  count  them  among  their  treasures  and  seldom  part, 
with  them.  Two  complete  files  of  the  old  Georgetown  Advocate  are  in  safekeep¬ 
ing,  one  of  them  in  the  Peabody  Library,  but  no  complete  files  of  the  other  papers  are 
known  to  exist. 

The  first  regularly  printed  newspaper  in  Georgetown  was  “The  Watchtower,” 
established  originally  as  a  religious  paper  in  Newburyport.  Though  printed  here  it  relied 
largely  on  the  nearby  city  for  its  support.  It  was  printed  in  the  old  Phoenix  Building  for 
one  or  two  years,  employment  being  given  to  ten  or  more  printers.  The  first  issue  came 
out  in  1847.  Charles  Mason,  who  was  connected  with  one  of  the  Georgetown  families 
by  marriage,  had  charge  of  the  mechanical  work,  and  Dr.  Gannet  had  charge  of  the 
editorial  work,  being  succeeded  by  one  Woodman. 

i 

A  few  years  after  the  suspension  of  the  Watchtower,  a  firm  comprising  Nelson 
Dunham  and  Edward  Davis  Green,  established  a  printing  office  in  the  same  building. 
Their  first  paper  was  called  “The  Georgetown  Advertiser.”  It  was  a  journal  of  20  columns, 
15  inches  wide  and  17  inches  long.  Its  issues  contained  more  local  material  than  those  of 
its  predecessor.  This  marked  the  beginning  of  real  effort  to  publish  accounts  of  happen¬ 
ings  in  which  all  classes  of  citizens  might  be  interested. 

But,  afteT  all,  the  town  was  not  publicity  minded.  The  paper  did  not  pay,  and 
after  a  brief  existence  the  firm  was  dissolved  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Dunham.  It  re¬ 
appeared,  however,  under  the  name  of  “The  Reporter,”  Mr.  Green  acting  as  editor-in- 
chief.  The  change  in  management  did  not  disturb  the  size  of  the  paper  or  change  its 
character.  One  sees  in  it  such  advertisers  as  Samuel  Plumer,  L.  H.  Bateman,  Sr.,  E.  P. 
Thompson,  who  was  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business;  W.  H.  Savory,  dry  goods  and  groceries; 
Otis  Thompson,  deputy  sheriff;  Dr.  William  Coggswell,  physician.  In  1852  the  paper 
had  ceased  to  exist.  Mr.  Green  moved  to  Newburyport,  whence  he  had  come,  thence  to 
Lowell.  The  old  hand  press  was  moved  to  Ipswich,  where,  even  25  years  later,  it  was 
being  used  in  the  office  of  The  Chronicle. 

For  twenty  years,  during  the  period  of  Georgetown’s  greatest  prosperity,  there  was 
no  printing  office  or  weekly  paper.  Numerous  papers  were  issued  as  advertising  mediums, 
but  they  fulfilled  none  of  the  local  needs  of  newspaper  service.  Charles  W.  Tenney  issued 
a  paper,  published  as  he  liked  to  say,  “once  in  a  while.”  During  this  period  C.  E.  Howe 
&  Company  published  a  paper  called  “The  Star,”  also  an  advertising  sheet,  and  it  con¬ 
tinued  its  monthly  visits  for  nearly  a  year.  It  was  spicy,  gossipy  and  interesting.  It  was 
printed  in  Lowell.  Sometimes  as  many  as  3000  copies  were  issued. 

In  1867  there  appeared  The  Georgetown  Evangelist,  published  “every  other  time” 
by  Moses  Tenney  &  Son,  merchant  millers  and  edited  by  “an  association  of  confirmed 
respectability,  whose  headquarters  may  be  found  at  their  respectable  places  of  abode  any 
time  during  office  hours,  with  the  exception  of  the  resident  editor  who  is  out  of  town 
and  not  expected  to  return.”  The  public  was  assured  that  the  advertisers  accepted  were 
all  worthy  of  patronage  and  that  “just  as  soon  as  one  of  them  gets  to  promising  too  much, 
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we  shall  strike  his  name  from  the  list  and  use  our  every  effort  to  have  him  removed  to 
Haverhill,  or  some  other  suburban  town,  where  they  don’t  know  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong.” 

On  September  23,  1874,  The  Georgetown  Advocate  made  its  appearance,  under 
the  editorship  of  William  B.  Hammond  who  had  moved  to  town  from  Salem,  where  he 
had  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer.  He  did  the  work  alone  for  nine  months  and  then 
Hiram  N.  Harriman  was  taken  into  partnership  and  the  office  supplied  with  a  power 
press  which  aroused  much  curiosity.  The  paper  was  small  at  first  and  enlarged  to  a 
blanket  sheet,  the  editors  saying:  “Our  aim  will  be  to  emulate  and  cherish  the  good,  and 
in  following  the  example  of  our  superiors,  to  elevate  the  less  fortunate,  thus  blending 
together  the  good  obtained  from  all  sources  into  one  channel,  conveying  and  transmitting 
it  alike  to  the  high  and  the  lowly.” 

There  have  been  a  few  significant  periods  in  the  history  of  Georgetown,  but  perhaps 
none  more  interesting  than  that  of  1874-75,  which  not  only  witnessed  the  establishment 
of  a  local  paper,  published  for  more  than  twenty  years,  but  the  abandonment  of  the  Old 
South  Church  and  the  building  of  a  new  church;  a  remarkable  boom  in  business,  both 
manufacturing  and  over  the  counter;  a  similar  boom  in  real  estate  operations,  such  as 
the  erection  of  new  homes;  a  genuine  spirit  of  advancement  in  community  life;  the  laying 
out  of  new  streets  and  sidewalks;  and  finally,  the  great  fire  in  the  center,  which  staggered 
but  failed  to  uproot  the  confidence  and  the  hopefulness  and  faith  of  the  citizens. 

Mr.  Hammond,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  town,  was  impressed  with  its  charm,  its 
thrift  and  its  activity.  Georgetown  in  1874  was  a  town  of  2088  inhabitants,  larger  than 
at  present.  Its  total  tax  levy  was  only  $16,496,  whereas  today  it  is  raising  $70,000.  The 
value  of  real  estate  was  $715,295  and  personal  estate  $296,170.  There  were  651  poll  tax 
payers  and  the  rate  of  taxation  was  15  mills. 

To  glance  at  the  business  interests  in  the  center  of  the  town  sixty-four  years  ago- 
is  to  recall  to  the  older  residents  much  of  happy  memory.  They  were  apparently  all 
advertisers  in  the  Advocate.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Hobson  advertised  “stamping  for  braiding  and 
embroidery  promptly  and  neatly  executed,”  and  the  fact  that  she  was  “ready  to  furnish: 
patrons  with  the  new  shapes  in  fall  and  winter  hats  and  bonnets.”  Drs.  Huse  and  Root 
presented  their  advertising  cards,  the  former  living  at  the  residence  of  Jeremiah  P.  Jones 
and  with  an  office  in  Little’s  Block  during  the  day.  Dr.  Huse’s  marriage  was  the  first 
marriage  to  be  announced  in  the  Advocate,  this  event  taking  place  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride’s  mother,  the  bride  being  the  eldest  daughter  of  M.  C.  and  the  late  Hiram  N.  Noyes 
and  the  clergyman  being  Rev.  Charles  Beecher.  The  first  birth  to  be  reported  in  the  paper 
was  that  of  a  son  to  Joseph  and  Mary  L.  Johnson. 

Stephen  Osgood  was  a  merchant  tailor  in  the  Masonic  Building,  apparently  out¬ 
raged  by  stories  circulated  about  his  workmanship  (but  that  was  a  mere  excuse)  for  he 
says:  “When  people  tell  you  that  the  reason  why  Osgood  gets  up  garments  so  cheap  is 
because  he  uses  cheap  trimmings,  don’t  believe  a  word  of  it;  they  must  say  something  and 
that  is  the  easiest  thing  they  can  say.  He  uses  only  the  best,  and  the  trimming  dealers 
will  tell  you  so.” 

J.  O.  Berry  was  doing  business  in  the  Masonic  Building  and  advertised  that  he  had 
just  received  direct  from  the  mill  100  barrels  of  high  grade  St.  Louis  flour,  “selling  low”; 
H.  R.  Weitzel,  dealer  in  furniture,  feathers,  coffins  and  caskets,  of  all  sizes,  advertised  to' 
“sell  cheaper  than  at  any  other  place”;  Spofford,  Kimball  &  Company  informed  their 
customers  that  having  got  fairly  settled  in  their  new  quarters,  they  were  prepared  to 
furnish  meat  and  provisions  in  good  quantity  and  quality,  “and  at  prices  that  will  defy 
competition”;  Patrick  Cole,  with  a  store  on  Central  Street,  announced  some  real  bargains 
in  men’s,  boys’,  and  youth’s  clothing  and  furnishing  goods;  Mrs.  R.  S.  Byron  had  reopened 
her  store  for  fall  and  winter  trade  in  new  millinery  on  Central  Street;  Harriman’s  botanic 
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drug  store  was  carrying  in  addition  to  its  usual  stock  of  goods,  the  “Chinese  Fire  Balls”" 
for  kindling  fires,  cooking,  etc.,  also  a  full  stock  of  Lazerus’s  Brilliant  spectacles. 

Mr.  Tenney  was  offering  “500  bushel  No.  1  White  Oats  with  no  dust”;  L.  H. 
Bateman  carrying  “all  the  standard  patent  medicines,  pure  drugs  and  chemicals,  soap  and 
perfumery,  coarse  and  fine  sponges,  pipes  and  fine-cut  tobacco.”  A  column  advertisement 
introduced  J.  P.  Peabody,  the  Salem  merchant,  to  the  Georgetown  public,  and  the  editor 
of  the  Advocate  waxed  eloquent  in  his  eulogium  of  Mr.  Peabody  and  of  Salem  in  general. 
Samuel  Plumer,  in  Little’s  Block,  warned  the  public  that  it  was  time  “to  buy  an  overcoat” 
and  especially  invited  the  public  to  examine  his  goods  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  A.  P. 
Bateman  advertised  a  new  stock  of  fall  and  winter  dry  goods  and  Joseph  P.  Folsom  indi¬ 
cated  his  pleasure  in  furnishing  lime,  coal,  cement  and  boot  and  shoe  boxes. 

These  were  all  the  advertisers  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Advocate.  There  were  other 
merchants  in  town  and  their  advertisements  were  found  in  succeeding  issues. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  advertisements,  though  entertaining,  were  as  interesting 
as  the  regular  printed  matter.  In  the  second  issue  of  the  paper  there  was  a  denunciation 
of  scandal  and  gossip  by  George  C.  Parshley  that  would  be  as  applicable  today  as  it  was 
in  1874.  The  paper  contained  an  account  of  the  fifth  anniversary  of  Everett  Peabody  Post, 
Commander  Solomon  Nelson,  which  included  the  serving  of  a  clam-chowder  by  Caterer 
Winch,  a  delicacy  of  such  high  merit  that  the  printer  felt  justified  in  capitalizing  the  Clam 
and  the  Chowder.  There  was  an  account  of  Rev.  Charles  Beecher’s  farewell  sermon  before 
taking  his  departure  for  Florida  for  the  winter  and  an  announcement  that  the  Georgetown 
Musical  Union  had  formed  a  class  for  instruction,  with  the  comment:  “We  opine  that 
there  is  not  a  city  or  town  in  Essex  County,  excepting  the  week-day  schools,  where  there 
is  such  a  lively  interest  manifested  as  here  for  the  cultivation  of  music.” 

In  the  fourth  issue  of  the  Advocate,  October  14,  1874,  interest  is  aroused  by  an 
article  indicating  the  thrift  and  industry  of  the  town.  The  writer  said:  “In  rambling 
through  the  town  the  sound  of  the  trowel  and  hammer  is  heard  on  every  hand.”  Frank 
Marden  was  patching  up  the  old  Byfield  vestry  to  rent;  H.  T.  Hoyt  was  erecting  a  new 
stable  and  carriage  house;  extensive  repairs  were  being  made  on  the  houses  of  E.  S. 
Sherburne,  Darius  Hull  and  the  Adams  Block;  O.  B.  Tenney  had  erected  a  house;  Nute 
&  Daniels  had  added  another  shop  to  their  boot  and  shoe  factory;  Henry  P.  Chaplin  had 
erected  three  houses,  George  W.  Boynton  a  fine  stable  and  carriage  house  and  a  new 
cottage  near  the  cemetery;  Daniel  Boardman  had  improved  his  home  and  erected  a  stable. 

On  North  Street  Luther  P.  Palmer  had  made  extensive  improvements  and  Rev. 
O.  S.  Butler’s  house  had  taken  on  another  story.  Daniel  W.  Hall  had  built  a  house  and 
George  B.  Miller  a  new  shoe  factory.  On  Mill  Street,  John  F.  Hoyt  had  made  changes  in 
his  house.  On  Andover  Street,  Stephen  B.  Kimball  had  erected  a  barn  and  repaired  his 
other  buildings.  Mr.  Ridley  had  erected  a  barn.  Moulton  Street,  recently  graded,  found 
Daniel  E.  Moulton,  Joseph  Watson  and  Henry  N.  Bodwell  with  foundations  laid  for  new 
houses.  On  Railroad  Avenue,  Mr.  Bodwell  had  built  a  new  stable.  Fronting  Lincoln 
Square,  Benjamin  F.  Pickett  was  having  a  house  and  barn  erected  and  John  Perley  a 
French-roofed  cottage.  William  B.  Dorman  had  made  certain  changes  in  his  residence  and 
had  laid  a  concrete  sidewalk,  perhaps  the  first  in  town.  John  W.  Morrill  had  built  a 
cottage  near  Pen  Brook  Avenue.  On  School  Street,  Samuel  Coffin  had  erected  a  house 
and  shop.  E.  A.  Nason  had  built  on  High  Street.  Moulton  Street  had  been  opened  from 
Railroad  Avenue  to  Nelson  Avenue.  Prospect  Street  had  been  extended  from  Pond  to 
Main  Street  and  the  Soldiers’  Monument  had  been  erected. 

In  the  sixth  issue  of  the  Advocate,  there  was  a  full  account  of  the  disastrous  fire 
of  October  26,  1874,  which  was  then  regarded  as  a  calamity,  but  in  the  next  issue  it  was 
stated  that  the  fire,  “although  it  will  long  be  deplored,  is  not  without  its  beneficial  results. 
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It  has  encouraged  a  feeling  of  ‘peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man’  that  will  last  the 
lifetime  of  those  now  on  the  active  stage  of  existence.  The  fire  had  not  ceased  to  burn, 
ere  those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  render  assistance  to  those  who  had  not  a  place  of 
shelter  for  their  goods,  before  the  good  Samaritans  were  offering  their  bounties  and  saying 
to  the  unfortunates,  ‘we  have  enough  and  to  spare  and  whatsoever  we  have  it  shall  be 
given  you.’  ” 

It  was  at  that  time  that  the  first  real  agitation  for  a  public  water  system  gained 
headway.  There  were  letters  back  and  forth  in  the  Advocate.  The  cost  was  placed  at 
$55,000,  and  one  writer  exclaimed  that  “the  water  tax  alone,  to  those  who  took  the  town 
water,  would  be  greater  than  all  other  town  taxes  now  are.”  Another  opponent  asked: 
“How  many  are  there  who  would  take  this  water  even  if  they  could  get  it  for  nothing, 
when  they  can  get  better  and  purer  water  at  their  own  well  or  pump?” 

The  opponents  won  the  fight,  for  instead  of  a  water  supply  the  town  purchased 
the  Amoskeag  engine  and  built  the  Middle  Street  engine  house.  The  Advocate  said,  “We 
cannot  look  upon  this  action  of  the  town  as  a  prudent  one.”  Eleven  years  later  another 
disastrous  fire  again  wiped  out  the  business  section  and  the  water  question  was  debated 
anew.  Nothing  came  of  it,  however.  Fifty  years  later  water  began  to  flow  through  miles 
of  pipe  and  the  town  now  possesses  one  of  the  best  systems  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Few  persons  alive  today  ever  heard  that  the  Advocate  once  obtained  a  remarkable 
“beat”  over  all  its  contemporaries,  whether  daily  or  weekly.  There  was  a  report  of  a 
tragedy  in  Byfield  in  which  a  son  had  murdered  his  mother  and  attempted  to  kill  his  father 
and  two  brothers  with  a  shoe  knife.  It  is  apparent  that  the  editor  of  the  Advocate  was  on 
the  scene  so  early  that  he  could  write  the  story  and  get  out  an  “extra”  before  the  other 
papers  knew  anything  about  it.  The  editor  announced  in  black  headlines  that  the  job  was 
a  remarkable  newspaper  stunt,  and  even  today  we  might  extend  to  him  our  sincere 
congratulations. 
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Table  spread  with  a  cake  of  100  candles,  as  shown  in  the  Centennial  parade 
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“OLD  NANCY”  — A  CANNON 


ur\  LD  NANCY,”  though  but  a  worthless  cannon,  a  four-pounder  still  with  a  youth- 
W  ful  kick,  is  a  precious  relic  in  the  minds  of  the  younger  element  of  Georgetown. 

Handed  down  to  us  from  Revolutionary  days,  and  kept  hidden  from  interested 
gaze  between  civic  celebrations,  it  has  been  a  bone  of  contention  between  Rowley  and 
Georgetown  for  many  years — and  will  always  be. 

This  grimy  relic  of  fun  and  frolic,  dissension  and  tradition,  appeared  in  the 
Centennial  parade  and  was  thus  exposed  to  public  view  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Old  Home  Week  parade  of  1909.  Where  it  had  been  concealed  we  cannot  tell.  Where  it 
is  now  we  do  not  know.  Suffice  it  to  remark  that  its  bark  proved  as  thunderous  as  in 
former  days,  and  that  it  was  returned  to  its  hiding  place  (not  in  the  town  vault)  intact. 

Old  people  are  inclined  to  laugh  over  the  emphasis  placed  on  this  old  gun  in  news¬ 
paper  accounts  of  the  Centennial  celebration.  An  outsider  might  have  been  led  to  think 
that  the  cannon  was  about  all  that  Georgetown  had  to  offer  as  a  reminder  of  the  past. 
It  was  photographed  (caressed,  of  course,  by  the  youngsters)  until  it  seemed  as  if  the 
mystery  of  its  origin  and  of  its  identity  deepened.  It  was  a  picturesque  feature  of  the 
celebration,  as  it  had  been  in  1909  when  the  town  took  action  on  the  question  of  its 
appearance  in  the  parade  and  on  its  future  custody. 

At  the  Town  Meeting  in  1909  it  was  resolved  that,  as  “Old  Nancy”  had  been  for 
forty  years  in  the  custody  of  the  aging  Stephen  Osgood,  it  was  time  that  its  future  should 
be  considered.  The  resolution  asked  that  the  gun  be  placed  in  the  possession  of  the 
citizens  of  the  town,  and  that,  as  the  several  celebration  committees  wanted  the  use  of  it, 
it  seemed  best  to  appoint  a  committee  to  act  for  the  “good  of  the  town.”  The  committee 
comprised  Stephen  Osgood,  Walter  E.  Atkinson,  Harold  F.  Blake  and  Henry  L.  Adams, 
who  would  serve  with  the  selectmen  and  the  elective  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Library. 

Tradition  has  it,  as  Stephen  Osgood  of  Amesbury  wrote  a  few  years  ago,  that  “Old 
Nancy”  was  stolen  from  the  town  of  Rowley  by  a  party  of  young  men  from  Georgetown 
and  for  many  years  was  buried  in  the  cellar  of  the  stable  of  George  W.  Boynton.  When 
Mr.  Boynton  disposed  of  his  business  to  S.  and  S.  Nelson,  the  cannon  was  taken  to 
Mr.  Boynton’s  home  and  stored  in  the  cellar,  there  to  be  forgotten  by  most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town. 

During  the  Centennial  year  of  1876  the  boys  of  Georgetown,  including  J.  Norris 
Berry,  Charles  S.  Jewett,  D.  M.  Morrill,  R.  H.  Bessey,  D.  Herbert  Eaton,  Charles  C. 
Osgood,  Stephen  C.  Osgood,  Clarence  Hardy,  Charles  W.  Tenney,  Cleaveland  Gould, 
Daniel  Hale  and  others,  resurrected  the  old  cannon,  on  permission  of  Mrs.  Boynton,  for  a 
Fourth  of  July  celebration.  The  gun  was  in  bad  condition.  It  was  taken  to  the  carriage 
factory  on  School  Street  where,  under  the  supervison  of  Major  F.  M.  Edgell,  it  was  put 
in  shape.  Daniel  Hale  and  Stephen  C.  Osgood  did  the  machine  work  and  D.  M.  Morrill 
the  blacksmithing. 

The  old  gun  was  mounted  on  a  pair  of  Samuel  Poor’s  ox-cart  wheels,  and  when 
the  “night  before”  arrived  it  was  taken  out  on  dress  parade  and  fired  on  the  Corner.  The 
concussion  broke  many  panes  of  glass.  It  was  not  considered  advisable  to  continue  the 
celebration  at  that  point,  and  the  gun  was  taken  to  Atwood’s  Hill  where  the  boys  made 
merry  until  daybreak.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  story  which  later  appeared,  that  a 
party  of  Rowley  boys,  having  heard  of  the  intention  to  use  the  gun,  had  come  to  George¬ 
town  in  an  attempt  to  capture  it;  that  they  had  actually  gone  to  Atwood’s  Hill  where 
they  lost  courage,  in  view  of  the  large  group  of  Georgetown  boys  assembled.  The  rumor 
was  heard  in  town,  even  on  the  Fourth,  that  the  gun  had  been  stolen  and  taken  to  Rowley. 
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Mr.  Osgood  declared  that  after  dismounting  the  gun  it  was  placed  in  the  cellar  of  his 
home.  There  it  remained  for  years  until  it  was  stored  elsewhere. 

The  appearance  of  “Old  Nancy”  in  the  Old  Home  Week  procession  in  1909  marked 
the  thirty-third  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  “Cannon  Club”  came  up  from  Rowley 
and  had  dinner  at  the  Old  Pentucket  House  to  celebrate  their  alleged  possession  of  the 
real  gun.  Few  persons  are  now  alive  who  recall  that  interesting  and  exciting  occasion  when 
the  late  Charles  Boynton  presented  the  historic  cannon  to  the  town  of  Georgetown.  He 
claimed  that  he  had  a  bill  of  sale  of  the  cannon  from  his  father,  Major  Eben  Boynton  of 
Rowley.  A  bill  of  sale  was  presented  in  the  presence  of  practically  the  entire  population  of 
Georgetown  assembled  in  Pentucket  Square. 

“Old  Nancy”  was  in  her  glory.  A  full  supply  of  power  was  on  hand  with  which  to 
greet  the  Rowley  brethren.  Flags  were  suspended  across  the  street  and  a  cavalcade 
organized  to  escort  the  visitors  into  town.  A  regiment  known  as  the  “Mulligan  Guards” 
was  ready  for  any  trouble.  A  band  played  patriotic  airs.  A  great  shout  went  up  as  the 
Rowley  contingent  appeared  in  a  barge  belonging  to  S.  A.  Boynton  of  Rowley  and  drawn 
hy  six  bay  horses.  One  of  the  banners  on  the  barge  announced  that  the  party  was  return¬ 
ing  the  Georgetown  visit  after  41  years.  Another  banner  asked  the  question,  “Can  anyone 
tell  where  the  cannon  has  gone?”  The  party  went  immediately  into  the  old  hotel  and 
partook  of  “Cannon  Ball  Stew,”  “Powder  Biscuit,”  “Ramrod  Pickles,”  “Nancy  Dough¬ 
nuts”  and  other  dainties. 

It  was  during  the  dinner  that  Mr.  Boynton  arrived  from  Gloucester,  examined  the 
cannon  and  pronounced  it  genuine.  He  presented  it  to  the  town  in  a  happy  speech,  in 
which  he  concluded:  “Rowley  and  Georgetown,  one  and  inseparable.”  A  committee  from 
each  town  then  inspected  the  cannon,  the  guards  standing  at  “present  arms.”  Discussion 
followed.  It  was  said  that  the  Rowley  people  admitted  that  it  was  the  Boynton  gun,  but 
doubted  if  it  ever  was  in  Rowley. 

Failing  to  arrive  at  a  definite  report,  the  committees  decided  to  lay  the  matter  on 
the  table  for  one  year,  to  meet  at  Smith’s  Hotel,  Rowley.  The  visitors  departed  for  home 
in  good  spirits.  Fun  had  pervaded  the  gathering.  The  question  which  had  agitated  the 
fathers  of  those  present  seemed  as  fresh  as  though  nearly  a  century  had  not  elapsed  since 
it  had  originated.  Georgetown  had  said,  “We  have  the  Cannon.”  Rowley  had  countered 
with  the  remark,  “We  have  the  original  gun.”  And  that  is  just  how  the  matter  has  stood 
•since. 

For  many  days  after  that  historic  meeting  everybody  was  talking  about  the  cannon. 
It  was  stated  as  a  fact  in  Georgetown  that  Rowley  had  a  gun  and  that  it  had  been 
delivered  there  by  Lewis  D.  Pickard,  who  had  claimed  that  it  was  the  original  “Nancy.” 
It  was  also  no  secret  that  Pickard  had  been  paid  $15  for  the  gun  delivered.  As  the 
Rowley  clan  had  not  brought  their  gun  to  Georgetown  for  comparison,  many  of  the 
Georgetown  boys  were  in  favor  of  taking  their  gun  to  Rowley.  It  was  finally  decided  that 
the  Georgetown  boys  should  make  the  visit,  but  not  take  the  original  gun.  Stephen  C. 
Osgood,  later  of  Amesbury,  made  a  full-size  drawing  of  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  relic 
and  Charles  W.  Tenney  took  the  drawing  to  Boston  and  had  the  wooden  “Nancy”  turned 
out,  but  it  was  much  too  smooth  and  had  to  be  “roughed  up,”  as  Mr.  Osgood  reported. 
Ward  Tenney  and  Mr.  Osgood  worked  a  couple  of  days  on  it,  and  when  the  wooden 
substitute  was  painted  it  was  hard  to  tell  the  wooden  gun  from  the  iron  one. 

The  Georgetown  visit  to  Rowley  was  another  historic  occasion.  The  wooden  Nancy 
was  mounted  on  a  carriage  and  put  aboard  one  of  J.  P.  Folsom’s  two-horse  wagons,  driven 
by  John  Kelley.  The  wagon  was  decorated  with  flags  and  bunting  and  guarded  by  four 
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men  armed  with  guns  to  keep  inquisitive  persons  away.  There  were  also  guards  on  horse¬ 
back.  Wagons  and  carts  of  all  descriptions  followed. 

When  the  Georgetown  outfit  arrived,  the  gun  that  it  was  claimed  Pickard  had  sold 
was  mounted  on  the  Green  and  surrounded  by  the  inhabitants.  It  in  no  way  resembled 
the  true  Nancy,  the  Georgetown  men  reported.  All  kinds  of  arguments  and  bets  were 
made.  The  atmosphere  became  dangerous,  especially  after  a  Rowley  man,  said  to  have 
been  Joshua  Hale,  got  near  enough  to  the  Georgetown  gun  to  verify  his  suspicions  that 
it  was  not  genuine.  It  is  said  in  Rowley  today  (and  Georgetown  boys  later  reported  it  as 
true)  that  Hale  stuck  his  knife  in  the  bogus  gun.  Anyway  there  was  so  much  hard-feeling 
that  the  visitors  thought  it  time  to  leave  and  they  did  so  in  a  hurry.  That  celebration 
was  on  July  27,  1877. 

The  explosion  of  the  Georgetown  secret  quite  naturally  gave  Rowley  intense  con¬ 
viction  that  the  original  gun  was  in  her  possession.  That  opinion  has  never  wavered.  Their 
gun  is  in  custody  of  the  selectmen  and  is  kept  in  the  town  vault. 
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SELECTMEN  OF  GEORGETOWN 

1838  .  John  A.  Lovering,  Sewell  Spofford,  Gorham  P.  Tenney, 

1839  .  Joseph  Kimball,  Gorham  P.  Tenney,  Richmond  Dole. 

1840  .  Joseph  Kimball,  Gorham  P.  Tenney,  Henry  P.  Hilliard. 

1841-42 .  Henry  P.  Hilliard,  Joseph  Kimball,  Caleb  Tenney. 

1843  .  Henry  P.  Hilliard,  Caleb  Tenney,  Paul  Dole. 

1844  .  Joseph  Kimball,  Jeremiah  Jewett,  John  Killam. 

1845  .  C.  G.  Baker,  Jeremiah  Jewett,  John  P.  Coker. 

1846.  .  .  : . .  .  .  .  Samuel  Holmes,  Henry  P.  Hilliard,  Caleb  Tenney. 

1847  .  Caleb  Tenney,  John  Killam,  C.  D.  Spofford. 

1848  .  Henry  P.  Hilliard,  C.  G.  Tyler,  James  Peabody. 

1849  .  John  Killam,  Samuel  Holmes,  Caleb  Tenney. 

1850  .  John  Killam,  J.  P.  Jones,  Caleb  Tenney. 

1851  .  John  Killam,  William  W.  Harriman,  Moses  W.  Howe. 

1852  .  Leonard  Jewett,  John  Killam,  Harrison  B.  Spofford. 

1853  . .  Joseph  Kimball,  Stephen  Osgood,  Haskell  Perley. 

1854  .  Joseph  Kimball,  Isaac  Wilson,  Caleb  Tenney. 

1855  .  Isaac  Wilson,  Orlando  B.  Tenney,  Caleb  Tenney. 

1856-57 .  Orlando  B.  Tenney,  Caleb  Tenney,  Solomon  Nelson. 

1858-59-60-61-62 .  Orlando  B.  Tenney,  Sherman  Nelson,  George  W.  Sanborn. 

1863-64-65-66-67 .  Orlando  B.  Tenney,  Sherman  Nelson,  George  W.  Sanborn. 

1868-69 .  Orlando  B.  Tenney,  George  W.  Sanborn,  Charles  P.  Lowe. 

1870 .  Orlando  B.  Tenney,  George  W.  Sanborn,  Joseph  M.  Clark. 

1871-72 .  Orlando  B.  Tenney,  George  W.  Sanborn,  John  Preston. 

1873  .  George  H.  Carleton,  George  S.  Weston,  Samuel  T.  Poor. 

1874  .  Isaac  Wilson,  Sherman  Nelson,  George  W.  Sanborn. 

1875  .  Isaac  Wilson,  Sherman  Nelson,  G.  D.  Tenney. 

1876  .  George  H.  Carleton,  Samuel  T.  Poor,  George  H.  Spofford. 

1877-78-79-80-81-82.  .  Sherman  Nelson,  Samuel  T.  Poor,  Chauncey  O.  Noyes. 

1883 .  Sherman  Nelson,  Daniel  E.  Moulton,  Roger  S.  Howe. 

1884-85 .  Sherman  Nelson,  Samuel  T.  Poor,  George  E.  Sanborn. 

1886  .  Charles  E.  Tyler,  George  E.  Sanborn,  James  Donovan. 

1887  .  Joseph  E.  Bailey,  George  E.  Sanborn,  James  Donovan. 

1888  .  Joseph  E.  Bailey,  Charles  E.  Tyler,  James  Donovan. 

1889-90 .  Sherman  Nelson,  James  Donovan,  Brotherton  Martin. 

1891 .  Sherman  Nelson,  James  Donovan,  William  B.  Hammond. 

1892-93-94 .  Sherman  Nelson,  James  Donovan,  Charles  H.  Pingree. 

1895-96-97-98-99 .  Sherman  Nelson,  James  Donovan,  Henry  K.  Palmer. 

1900 .  Sherman  Nelson,  James  Donovan,  Chauncey  O.  Noyes. 

1901-02 .  Chauncey  O.  Noyes,  James  Donovan,  Willard  C.  Hardy. 

1903-04 .  Chauncey  O.  Noyes,  John  A.  Riley,  James  Watson. 

1905-06 .  Chauncey  O.  Noyes,  John  A.  Riley,  Henry  P.  Poor. 

1907-08-09-10-11  .  Robert  F.  Metcalf,  John  A.  Riley,  Willard  C.  Hardy. 

1912-13 .  Andrew  M.  Abbott,  Edward  A.  Chaplin,  James  Donovan. 

1914-15-16-17-18 .  William  Bray,  Michael  E.  Buckley,  Elwood  T.  Wildes. 

1919-20-21 .  William  Bray,  Jacob  Hazen,  Martin  E.  Murphy. 

1922-23 .  Jacob  Hazen,  Frank  T.  Maguire,  Leon  S.  Gifford. 

1924  .  Jacob  Hazen,  Alvin  F.  Marden,  Frank  T.  Maguire. 

1925  .  Jacob  Hazen,  Alvin  F.  Marden,  Leon  S.  Gifford. 

1926-27 .  Jacob  Hazen,  Herbert  Abbott,  Robert  B.  Adams. 

1928-29 .  Jacob  Hazen,  Leon  S.  Gifford,  Robert  B.  Adams. 

1930  .  Jacob  Hazen,  Robert  B.  Adams,  Frank  T.  Maguire. 

1931-32 .  Edward  S.  Nelson,  Frank  T.  Maguire,  Leon  S.  Gifford. 

1933  .  Edward  S.  Nelson,  Baker  Adams,  Charles  M.  Longley,  Jr. 

1934  .  Edward  S.  Nelson,  Frank  T.  Maguire,  Charles  M.  Longley,  Jr. 

1935  .  Edward  S.  Nelson,  John  E.  Corthell,  Alfred  E.  Tidd. 

1936  .  Edward  S.  Nelson,  Alvin  F.  Marden,  Alfred  E.  Tidd. 

1937  .  Edward  S.  Nelson,  Alvin  F.  Marden,  Edward  J.  Watson. 
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